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EDITORIAL 
Education in Theology 


Deity, is, or should be, the crown of education. ‘Theology 

is the true fulfillment of that educational process which a 
contemporary thinker has called ‘the habitual vision of greatness.” 
For by its very nature theology should be and can be the vision of 
God. It is that understanding of God which comes from com- 
munion with God and which leads to the contemplation and dis- 
cussion of all things human and divine in the light of God. To 
engage in genuine theological study is to take that majestic flight 
so vividly depicted by Isaiah, which becomes possible for those who 
“wait for the Lord.” Persons with theological capacity who “‘wait 
for God” are renewed in such wise that they “mount up with wings 
as eagles.”” Raised above the purely historical and terrestrial, they 
not only obtain an insight into God and his ways; they achieve also 
a perspective with respect to all things that exist and all things that 
happen. Truly to theologize is to look at things, as far as humans 
can, from God’s viewpoint. It is to live consciously and reflectively 
in “God’s today,” which, in Augustine’s words, gives “measure and 
mold” to the fleeting lives of men. 


A N education in theology, that is, in the science which considers 


Christian theology is based upon two presuppositions: It presup- 
poses, first, a certain quality of light in which creative thinking about 
God and man can be carried on. This light is the self-disclosure of 
the eternal and living God himself in an historical revelation. God’s 
self-disclosure became manifest in redemptive events which in turn 
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reached their culminating expression in the person of Jesus Christ, 
the incarnate Word of God. When human life and history are 
viewed and interpreted in the light of Jesus Christ we have a day- 
view, as distinguished from a night-view, of the world. 

The second presupposition of Christian theology is a certain qual- 
ity of insight. That insight is derived from a personal, transforming 
experience of God. The Christian thinker is not a detached con- 
templative being who imitates Aristotle’s deity by “thinking upon 
thought.”” He is rather a wayfarer who has met God in an encounter 
which has profoundly changed his whole outlook. In virtue of that 
encounter he has become not so much a pioneer in strange and un- 
charted territory, as a child who has begun to know his Father. He 
is not like old Prometheus on a mountain top who, having stolen the 
sacred fire, suffers agonies in consequence. Neither is he a contem- 
porary Prometheus who in his search for truth scorns both the heav- 
enly steep and the celestial flame, and burrows instead like a mole in 
mountains of factual stuff. The theologian is rather a traveller who 
has been met upon life’s road by a disturbing Presence. Having met 
and been grasped by that Presence, the traveller’s outlook upon ulti- 
mate reality is not based upon an opinion regarding God, but upon 
a relationship with God. This encounter leads the traveller in turn 
to an irrevocable commitment to the living, wayfaring God, his Fa- 
ther and Redeemer. 


Upon the basis of these presuppositions the Christian theologian 
makes certain affirmations. His first affirmation concerns the nature 
of theology itself. Christian theology is not the science of religion. 
Neither is it a philosophy of religion. It is not a branch or depart- 
ment of any of the disciplines that constitute human culture, whether 
it be philosophy, psychology, sociology, or history. Christian the- 
ology is an intellectual effort to interpret the meaning and apply the 
implications of God’s self-disclosure of himself in history. 

A further affirmation has to do with the nature of man. The an- 
thropological problem is the consuming problem of our generation. 
Man, in theological perspective, is a being whose chief characteristic 
consists in this, that he pursues a false God-likeness. Made in God's 
image, and God-likeness being his true nature, man has sought to be- 
come like his Maker, not, however, as his Maker’s creature and child, 
but as his rival. He has wanted to be “like God’ by becoming self- 
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sufficient and independent of God. He has coveted God-like quali- 
ties for his own private ends. In order to carry out his own will, he 
has wanted to be a god. Being an inveterate god-maker, man makes 
a deity of himself or of some other finite reality, which he then wor- 
ships as his God. While admittedly there is no such things as a 
Christian chemistry, there is very decidedly a Christian logic. Noth- 
ing is more important in the present cultural situation than to formu- 
late a Christian logic and to think in terms of it. When we do this, 
certain things about man become apparent. Man the creature, with 
all his soaring pretentions to divinity, even though he be the man of 
the Harvard Report on Education, never ceases to be “relativity rid- 
den” in all his reasoning processes and in all the value judgments 
which he makes. Man the sinner has developed a host of prejudices 
which color his thinking and a set of self-interests which vitiate his 
actions. Because of this abnormal situation, theology is needed to 
redefine and reinterpret such basic concepts of human existence as 
freedom and responsibility, evil and good, knowledge and love, 
beauty and truth. 


As regards culture and the cultural situation today, theology has 
also something significant to contribute. It sheds light upon the 
vacuum which is everywhere sensed, and upon the hollow men who 
are everywhere encountered, within the bounds of what we have 
called Western civilization. ‘The frustrated pursuit of false abso- 
lutes of one kind or another which we have witnessed in recent dec- 
ades has created an unprecedented emptiness, an eerie hollowness in 
souls and institutions in the Western world. Expressions to which 
we have become so accustomed in recent discussions of the cultural 
problem—words like “fragmentation,” “atomism,” “relativism,” “ni- 
hilism’”’; phrases like ‘“‘absence of unity,” the “lack of an over-arching 
world-view’’—are all aspects of the same basic problem, culture’s re- 
pudiation of transcendent Deity. The vain attempt to make gods 
of diverse ilk the source of clear intellectual judgments and the cre- 
ators of true spiritual values has produced this hollowness. It has 
also created the peril that the vacuum may be entered, as one of our 
ablest college presidents has forecast, by any bold and ‘“‘committed 
brute” who comes along. It is just at this point that the real peril 
of Western man appears. In the absence of a positive fighting faith 
in many democratic and semi-democratic countries, Marxist ideas 
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and Communist policy capture the devotion of frustrated youth who 
long for high adventure. And this is going to happen more and 
more. 

When our cultural situation is viewed in the light of God, it be- 
comes equally apparent that, confronted with the need of a positive 
faith, we have been cultivating in academic circles a new obscurant- 
ism. ‘That obscurantism lies in the demand for a totally false and 
impossible objectivity. ‘“The true obscurantist,” it has been well 
said, “is the man who professes to be without presuppositions and so 
never criticizes those he has.” Such a man fools both his neighbors 
and himself. Another phase of the same obscurantism is the current 
academic cult of neutrality. An eminent historian-in one of our 
leading American universities has recently given expression to a 
scathing indictment of this “morbidly exaggerated cult of neutral- 
ity.” “Impartiality,” he says, “is simply a pose adopted by fearful 
academicians with desensitized social consciences and dried up emo- 
tions.”” Interpreting what he alleges to be the viewpoint of many 
university students today with respect to the spiritual detachment of 
this type of professor, he goes on to say this: “Objectivity is either a 
hypocritical dodge designed to cover up unspoken assumptions, or an 
immoral escape from the necessity of taking a stand on the vital issues 
of the day.” 

The only absolute value in the cultural scheme of things which 
appears to win universal applause is sincerity. But sincerity, though 
important and worthy of the utmost admiration, can never be a sub- 
stitute for reflective commitment. While commitment without re- 
flection produces fanatics, reflection without commitment produces 
pure sterility. That rugged Spaniard, Miguel de Unamuno, the 
most significant thinker, from some points of view, that the Western 
world produced in the early decades of the present century, used to 
say to the intellectuals of Spain, “Find a great idea, marry it, found 
a home with it, and raise a family.” And he would add, “You peo- 
ple make a great idea the mistress of a night, when you should make 
it the wedded wife of a lifetime.” But, alas, a host of people in aca- 
demic circles today abhor the idea of having a positive conviction. 
Or, if they have one, they are afraid, as Archibald MacLeish suggests, 
to give expression to it, “lest they might do so in the wrong company.” 


But, viewing the problem of our culture in the light of God, that 
is to say, with theological insight, we need more than convictions that 
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are born of reflective commitment. We need true images of the ulti- 
mate things. We need, above all, to discover what old William 
Blake said was the most important goal of the poet’s quest, namely, 
the “essential image.” What is the essential image? What is the 
image of the most ultimate and truest thing that can be said about 
reality? 

Not many years ago one of Britain’s leading philosophers, at the 
time a young agnostic, and a don of Baliol College, Oxford, found 
what became for him the “essential image.” He caught sight of it 
casually, he tells us, in a book store on the Oxford Street called Broad. 
He saw it in a nineteenth-century print of Jesus washing the disciples’ 
feet. “As I looked at that picture,” he has since said to his friends, 
“I knew that the Absolute was my footman.” He was grasped by 
the foot-washing scene. He was overwhelmingly gripped by the 
thought that he was gazing, in symbolical form, upon the stupendous 
fact that God had become man, and had taken the form of a servant 
for man’s salvation. ‘The self-giving love which took historical and 
personal form appeared to him to be the ultimate fact about Deity. 
The image of a servant became for him thereafter the ultimate ideal 
for humanity. ‘That man, H. A. Hodges, now professor of philoso- 
phy at Reading University, has become since that time an apostle of 
the implications for human thought and activity of the ultimate fact 
that Deity took a servant’s form. God took a servant’s form that 
man might once again become like his Maker, that he might know 
once more what it means to be God-like, and throughout the range 
of his historical existence pursue true God-likeness as his goal. 

In terms of this essential image, which constitutes the central light 
of Christian theology, it becomes evident that the human problem is 
not technical but personal. That problem is this: How can self- 
giving love be made regnant in human nature and in human history? 
For regnant it must become, else man is undone and his sojourn in 
history has come to the end of the road. For what is clearer than 
this? Our cultural situation today is of such a kind that the most 
crucial problem is how to create brotherliness between human indi- 
viduals and groups. And the sentiment of brotherliness cannot be 
treated by any amount of technical skill or of encyclopedic knowl- 
edge. Techniques cannot create love. Science cannot originate 
the sentiment of friendship. Herein lies the problem of scientific 
humanism. Only a heart that loves, because it has been loved, can 
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give birth to love. Today, as never before in human history, love 
has cultural significance. It is the only thing that can save a culture 
which is empty of meaning and riven by tensions. ‘This is theology’s 
hour. This is the time for the essential image to be flashed upon the 
screen of contemporary life. 


The theological seminary is, or should be, the supreme custodian 
of life’s essential images. The present situation demands, therefore, 
that Christian theology with its wealth of insight should be given a 
fair hearing in academic circles. No university can be regarded as 
in the fullest sense true to its nature and pretentions if a theological 
faculty or its equivalent is lacking in its academic structure. But 
whether a seminary is incorporated within a university, or acts in 
full institutional independence, is not the important thing. What 
is important is this. Because no place is made in the educational 
process of most universities for the religious interpretation of reality 
it becomes the role of a theological seminary today to supply the 
light, the warmth, and the integrating unity which our secular cul- 
ture lacks. Seminaries must be the “seed beds” of true culture. 
Those seminaries especially which are organically related to the 
Christian Church and are rooted in the classical Christian tradition 
are called to give leadership in all that relates to the restoration of 
culture. By them must be formulated that scheme of values which 
alone can constitute the basis of an adequate world view. By them, 
too, must be reduced to order that “chaos of clear ideas’’ which our 
universities contribute. But, if they are to perform this cultural 
task, our seminaries, whether officially related to the Christian 
Church or not, whether academically part of a university structure 
or not, must do their thinking in the light of God’s revelation of 
himself in history as that is available in the Bible and in Jesus Christ. 


And they must carry on their work “from faith to faith.” 
J. A. M. 


Concerning Religion and the Gospel 


with the title, “The Re-Discovery of the Gospel” (by F. W. Dil- 
listone, vol. I, no. 1, April, 1944, pp. 59 ff.). It was an able ap- 
praisal of much recent Biblical and theological literature which gave 
added emphasis and meaning to the present-day concern for evan- 
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gelism. Unless we know clearly what the Evangel is, we cannot 
hope to communicate it to others. Quoting from W. K. Lowther 
Clarke’s Divine Humanity (1936), reference was made to the defini- 
tion of the Gospel as “the flaming heart of religion.” In this present 
issue of THEOLOGY Topay, we direct attention to several aspects of 
the Gospel and the related problem of communication. 


The introductory devotional article, which gives fine expression 
to the flaming heart of religion, has been prepared by Dr. Lowell R. 
Ditzen of the First Presbyterian Church, Utica, N. Y. Recently the 
congregation of his church presented Dr. Ditzen with a scroll in ap- 
preciation of his pastoral leadership during the past six years. It 
spoke of the fact that the membership of the church had been dou- 
bled, as had the benevolence giving of the congregation, that the 
quota for over-seas aid had been over-subscribed, and that the physi- 
cal equipment had been enlarged. Dr. Ditzen has spoken before the 
College of Preachers at Washington Cathedral and served as a dele- 
gate to the Amsterdam meeting of the World Council of Churches. 
He has attended the Ecumenical Institute at Celigny, Switzerland, 
and was appointed by the Federal Council of Churches as an ex- 
change preacher in England, Scotland, and France. 


In the beginning, writes Walter Lowrie, the Gospel must have 
been a very simple thing which people could understand without 
dificulty. But in time the simple Gospel was complicated—the 
work, mainly, of theologians. The Gospel is still simple in the sense 
that it is good news about new life, and if we could make this plain, 
people would immediately respond to it. “I have reflected that the 
Gospel was originally put up in a package which made it look desir- 
able to all men. It was labeled the elixir of life, and the ingredients 
were indicated in terms comprehensible to all—not in technical terms 
which only a pharmacist could be expected to understand.” The 
simple Gospel, however, is not the effete non-theological religion of 
liberalism; it involves mystery and eschatology, for it tells of a new 
kind of life and existence. 

If anyone can speak to theologians with the possibility of being 
listened to attentively and respectfully, it is Walter Lowrie. His 
literary output constantly amazes his readers and his publishers, and 
everything he puts his pen to emerges fresh and fascinating with 
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just enough autobiographical allusion to make it personal. Among 
his many writings, Dr. Lowrie has recently finished a pamphlet on 
the life and work of Johann Georg Hamann, a contemporary of Kant 
and a Christian existentialist. Further information about this pam- 
phlet and others in the series will be reported in our next issue. 


It may seem strange to speak of the Gospel in the Book of Proverbs, 
for to Christians this example of Old Testament ‘“‘wisdom”’ literature 
sounds tedious in its repetitions of parallel couplets and moralistic 
and didactic in its conception of righteousness. Yet we must remem- 
ber that Proverbs was regarded by the Jews as part of God’s revela- 
tion, and as such the book found an uncontested place in the canon 
Jesus and the New Testament refer directly and indirectly to the 
book, and the early Fathers argued from certain passages, like the 
eighth chapter, for the Old Testament prefiguration of the second 
person of the Trinity. The Christian missionary tells us that Prov- 
erbs is often eagerly accepted by primitive peoples and frequently 
provides a link between folkways and the proclamation of the Gospel. 
All this and more is presented by Charles T. Fritsch by way of intro- 
ducing his scholarly and suggestive article on a much neglected Old 
Testament book. ‘The article seeks to explore the relation between 
Proverbs and the New Testament by noting certain direct quota- 
tions, passages which allude to but do not quote from Proverbs, the 
parallels of an ethical sort, and finally, the significance of Christ and 
the book of Proverbs. 

The author is Associate Professor of Old ‘Testament at Princeton 
Seminary. He prepared the article on “Lamentations” for the Lu- 
theran Old Testament Commentary and the article on “Proverbs” 
for the forthcoming Interpreter’s Bibie. 


In the article by J. P. Thornton-Duesbury, a survey is made of 
New Testament eschatology, the doctrine of the last things. Address- 
ing himself to several self-imposed questions, the author seeks to 
chart the main current of ideas. To the question, “Can a coherent 
eschatology be derived from the canonical books of the New Testa- 
ment?”’—he answers “Yes,’”’ although he recognizes distinctive varia- 
tions. When he appraises what C. H. Dodd calls “realized eschatol- 
ogy,” he finds much of value but hesitates to lose sight altogether of 
the futuristic element. As to whether Jesus himself predicted his 
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own return, the author takes issue with Glasson’s important book, 
The Second Advent, on the grounds that Biblical passages which do 
not support a thesis cannot be thereby ignored. And, finally, as to 
John’s “mystical” eschatology, the position is taken that both the 
present reality and the future expectation of eternal life are empha- 
sized. What, it may be asked, has all this, and eschatology in par- 
ticular, to do with the Gospel? Just this—that the New Testament 
anticipation of the future was a part of what the early Christians 
understood by the good news. Judgment and catastrophe would 
surely accompany the last things, but for the most part the end was 
eagerly expected. ‘““The eschatology of the Gospel is part of the 
Gospel itself.” 

The author was for some years the headmaster of St. George’s, a 
boys’ school in Jerusalem. He was also Chaplain, Fellow, and Li- 
brarian of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and is at present the 
Principal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. 


The relation of the Christian Gospel to the other great world re- 
ligions has become an increasingly acute problem. When it was 
suggested some time ago that a chapel of religion be established for 
the United Nations, it became clear not only that religious faith 
divides nations but that for the first time in history whole groups of 
nations deny the validity of any religion. Furthermore, we are be- 
ginning to see that the question of comparative religion is not merely 
an academic matter for scholarly research but a very practical and 
existential issue of political, economic, and cultural significance. 
The missionary problem has become the problem of the contempo- 
rary Church, for at its root lies the question, “How can the Gospel 
be proclaimed in a non-Christian world?’ Professor Jurji addresses 
himself to this. query. He begins with the conviction, which some 
would of course deny, that there is “common ground” in all religions. 
From the perspective of the Christian faith this point of contact is 
designated “natural revelation.” In an illuminating way, however, 
Dr. Jurji shows that each of the great non-Christian traditions has 
distorted and perverted its own best insights. “That may be true also 
of Christianity. But the Gospel is distinguished from these relig- 
ions and demonstrates its own supremacy by the double fact that 
general relevation is only meaningful in the light of the special rev- 
elation in Jesus Christ, and that “only as the Gospel is preached 
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among non-Christians unto the ends of the earth will the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ shine 
out of the world’s darkness.” 

Edward J. Jurji is Associate Professor of Islamics and Comparative 
Religion at Princeton Seminary and part-time instructor in Arabic, 
in association with Philip K. Hitti, at Princeton University. He is 
the author of the chapter on “Islam” and the editor of the volume 
entitled, The Great Religions of the Modern World (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1946). 


It has often been said that the Protestant Reformers had no sense 
of missionary evangelism. Luther had much to say about the Jews 
and the Turks, but there is little in the literature of the Reformation 
dealing specifically and constructively with the subject of compara- 
tive religion. Although there is truth in this assertion, and obvious 
reasons why the question was not dealt with as we today might wish, 
the record is not so bleak as it is usually reported. As a sort of foot- 
note to the contemporary revival of Reformation studies, Dr. Zwemer 
reviews the attitude of John Calvin, the Genevan Reformer, toward 
missions, and he finds evidences of a distinctive if somewhat restricted 
point of view. Theologically Calvin developed his position on the 
basis of the doctrines of man’s creation in the image of God and com- 
mon grace. A single but instructive effort to evangelize non-Chris- 
tians was attempted by Calvin and a group of Geneva refugees who 
migrated to Brazil in 1555. Strangely enough although Luther 
wrote much about the Turks whom Calvin more or less ignored, 
modern missions to Islam have been carried on almost exclusively by 
Calvinists and Churches of the Reformed tradition. There are, 
thinks Dr. Zwemer, good reasons why this is so, and the theological 
interplay of correspondence and conflict between the Reformed faith 
and the religion of the Koran constitutes “the missionary challenge 
to the Calvinists of today.” 

No one is more qualified to speak on this subject than Samuel M. 
Zwemer. Known as the veteran missionary to the Moslems, he has 
labored for more than sixty years in presenting the claims of the 
Christian Gospel to the disciples of Mohammed. The founder and 
for many years the editor-in-chief of the quarterly review, The Mos- 
lem World, Dr. Zwemer has sent forth an unending stream of articles 
and books, the latest of which is How Rich the Harvest (1949). 
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In the proclamation of the Gospel for our day two great consid- 
erations are dominant: the interpretation and application of the liv- 
ing essence of the Christian faith, and the presentation of this vital 
core with full recognition of rival and competing views whether 
secularist or communist. One of the most crucial and strategic meet- 
ings of Christians in recent years where this issue was of paramount 
concern was the East Asian Christian Conference held in Bangkok, 
Siam, during the closing months of 1949. “There Communism was 
seen as something more than a remote threat, and “native” Chris- 
tians sensed the need for accenting what is most central and con- 
clusive in the Gospel. ‘The closing address at this Conference was 
delivered by John A. Mackay, and readers of ‘THEoLocy Topay will 
be particularly interested in what was said on this historic and per- 
haps determinative occasion. 

Taking a text from Jesus’ command to Peter, who had asked about 
the future of John the disciple, ‘““What is that to thee? Follow thou 
me,’ Dr. Mackay sees an application to the mission and message of 
contemporary Christianity. The imperious words of our Lord, 
which cut away at a stroke all the irrelevancies of faith and life, re- 
mind us of the one thing essential in Christian discipleship. This 
summons involves loving allegiance to One who claims to be Lord 
of life and thought. It is not merely allegiance to ideas, even very 
orthodox ideas about Christ, it is loyalty to a Person, the Redeemer 
who calls us to redemptive concern for persons. And this disciple- 
ship leads to common fellowship in the Church which, because of 
the “‘hope of victory,” dares to hope where there is no hope. 


One of the most compelling and yet cryptic Christian voices in 
our day is to be heard in T. S. Eliot. The cryptic element has been 
much discussed and analyzed recently because of the unexpected 
success of his Broadway play, The Cocktail Party. Professor Dun- 
kel, who has both seen and read the play, tries to disentangle the 
threads of Eliot’s drama with reference not only to its aesthetic and 
theatrical techniques but to its possible meaning as an apology for 
Christian faith. The brief résumé of the story as given in the article 
demonstrates how Eliot mingles elements of entertainment with 
subtle asides on the nature of faith and life. Whether it is the au- 
thor’s intention merely to entertain, as some imagine, or whether 
the trappings of stage and cocktails are meant solely as the vehicle 
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for a sermon, as others believe—it is not easy to decide. Perhaps 
both are deliberately combined without any conscious rationale. 
The psychiatrist, for example, who figures so prominantly in the 
play is himself a product of worldly secular wisdom, and yet he is 
the agent of healing and understanding for others. 

Wilbur Dwight Dunkel is Professor of English Literature at the 
University of Rochester, N. Y. He is well known to readers of 
Tueo.ocy Topay for his biographical articles on G. B. Shaw, John 


Donne, Robert Browning, and John Milton. 
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THE HEART OF THE GOSPEL 


By LOWELL RUSSELL DITZEN 


“This is my commandment, That ye love one another, as I have 
loved you,” John 15: 12. 


y J HAT was the Gospel, the “God-story,” the “Divine Word,” 
as given by Jesus? What was the spiritual hallmark which 
he desired his followers to bear? 

There is general agreement that the Apostolic Church regarded 
the good tidings as an affirmation that Jesus was the Christ, the Son 
of God. He is Lord and Saviour. In his incarnation, atonement, 
and resurrection God gives his crowning revelation and offers his 
ultimate redemption. But a diversity of answers comes when one 
probes behind the primitive Church to ask, “What did the Gospel 
signify for Jesus himself?” 

1. The Gospel has been identified with the apocalyptic hope of 
the coming Kingdom. J. Weiss contends that the Kingdom was 
wholly future and wholly transcendental. Holding to this theory, 
Schweitzer sees the moral teachings of Jesus as an Jnterimsethik to 
be used in preparation for the coming of the Kingdom. Jesus an- 
nounces the Kingdom but waits with all the rest for God to bring 
it to pass supernaturally. Barth would appear as a contemporary 
elaborator of this position. 

2. Others have contended that the Gospel is a profound, yet com- 
pletely understandable, insight from Jesus into the nature of God 
and the relation of man to God. Jehovah is ‘Father’ and through 
faith in him and faithfulness to him the human soul becomes en- 
nobled so that it can enter into his eternity. So Harnack and others 
see this as the Gospel. 

3. The Gospel has been fragmentized by many. It has been 
called “faith” or “good works” or “‘healing”’ or “peace of mind” and 
by dozens of other titles, as individual portions of the New Testament 
have received primary emphasis to the neglect of others. 

While the attempt to synthesize into universal agreement what the 
Gospel was for Jesus may still lead to diverse conclusions, there can 
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be little argument about the vehicle by which the Gospel came. No 
question can be raised about the intent and quality of soul out. of 
which the Gospel was born. There is no doubt about the way in 
which Jesus taught and lived the Gospel. There is no difficulty in 
sensing the aura that surrounded the words and acts that make up 
his Gospel. 

That authentic and indispensable quality is love. This is the 
stamp of the Christ. This is the identification by which he was 
known. It #s the garment that clothes his words from the Beatitudes 
to the last words, “Father forgive them; for they know not what 
they do.” It is the motivation for his action in healing the sick, 
blessing children, forgiving the adulterous woman, counselling with 
the rich young man, dining with Zaccheus, weeping over Jerusalem, 
and, again at the Cross, commending his mother to John. 

This spirit of God, revealed in Jesus, and which sought to trans- 
form the dross of man’s character into the gold of godliness, en- 
tranced the New Testament writers. ‘They attempted to catch the 
mark of Christ’s genius, to grasp the core of the Gospel. Time and 
again they found it to be the way of charity, the heart claimed by 
love (agape). 

The full height and breadth and depth of the Gospel is beyond 
our final comprehension. But we may be assured that, if authentic, 
its farthest reaches and deepest fathomings will bear the hallmark 
of agape. 

Knowing Jesus Christ we will know that though we cultivate the 
gift of preaching till we speak like angels, but have not love, we are 
as sounding brass; though we acquire knowledge and grow in faith, 
but divorce our knowledge and faith from love, we are nothing; and 
though we give our all in service and hold to our convictions even 
to martyrdom, yet do not our works in love, it profits us nothing! 

Is not this the Gospel’s heart? The soil out of which it grew? 
The way in which it ever must be practiced? The indispensable 
mark by which it will always be identified? 

As it comes from God and is revealed in Christ is not this the 
Evangel that condemns, leads to repentance, instills hope, cleanses 
the soul, redeems society, purges faith, makes our religion Christlike, 
and moves our Father to say at the end, “Come . . . inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the world’’? 
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THE SIMPLE GOSPEL: 
A PLEA TO THEOLOGIANS 


By WALTER LOWRIE 


I 


WHO am not a theologian, whatever else I may be, presume, on 
l account of my venerable age, to address to theological professors 

the urgent plea that, instead of making things harder and harder, 
they address themselves, for a change, to the task, which is not an 
inconsiderable one, of making it easier and easier for simple people 
to understand what the Gospel means. 

It is certain that at the beginning the Gospel was universally under- 
stood as glad tidings, as a man’s most heartfelt longing, so that it 
could count upon the will to believe, even though this will alone was 
not strong enough to deal with the obstacle (the scandal) that the per- 
son who made such exorbitant promises was so lowly a man as Jesus 
of Galilee. Jesus promised the Kingdom of God. This is the sum- 
mary expression for all that the men of his nation most ardently de- 
sired. ‘To the Gentiles this notion was strange, as it would be to us, 
had we no knowledge of the Old Testament. But even from the 
Synoptic Gospels it appears that Jesus used a term universally com- 
prehensible when he spoke of eternal life as precisely equivalent to 
the Kingdom of God. St. Paul, being the teacher of the Gentiles, 
spoke of the Kingdom of God only ten times in his major Epistles, but 
spoke forty times of eternal life (or of life simply and emphatically) 
along with the verb to live—and thus made the Gospel intelligible to 
allmen. Following him, the author of the Johannine writings (the 
Gospel, the First Epistle and the Apocalypse) spoke of the Kingdom 
of God only six times, but of eternal life (or life or living) ninety 
times. 

In this way the Gospel was endeared to all men, and especially to 
the Gentiles, who, as St. Paul justly described them, were “without 
hope and without God in the world” (Ephes. 2: 12). Since eternal 
life is the promise of the Gospel, we have no reason to wonder that 
St. Paul used “‘hope”’ as well as “‘faith” to describe the attitude of the 
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Christian. He put hope on a par with faith when he declared that 
it is inferior only to love. He spoke of hope twenty-four times; and, 
if he spoke more frequently of faith, it is evidently because the con- 
troversy in which he was engaged centered in this word. 

It cannot be said that in our age, or during many centuries before 
it, the Gospel has commonly been summarized in the promise of life, 
or that hope has been the characteristic attitude of Christians. ‘This 
means that we have not kept the “proportion of faith” as it is found 
in the New Testament. In many systematic theological works the 
subject of eternal life is a perfunctory addendum to the last chapter 
labeled Eschatology. Perhaps this points to the reason why the Gos- 
pel does not now make an appeal so strong and so wide as it did in 
early times, when it triumphed in the Roman world in spite of the 
efforts of mighty emperors to suppress it. In our day no one but 
Unamuno (who was anything but a theologian) has emphasized as 
strongly as did St. Paul and St. John the fact that the Gospel is essen- 
tially the promise of life everlasting. 

Yet eternal life is the appropriate expression of Christian eschatol- 
ogy (abhorrent word), and Karl Barth was right in asserting as 
roundly as he did that “‘a Christianity which is not altogether and 
utterly eschatological has altogether and utterly nothing to do with 
Jesus Christ.” And this being the character of the Christian hope, 
it is manifestly absurd to affirm, as many have done, that St. John, 
because he rarely spoke of the Kingdom of God, was not an eschatol- 
ogist. 

II 

Fifty-seven years ago, when I wrote my first book, entitled The 
Doctrine of St. John (which was not published till 1899), I was pro- 
foundly impressed by St. John’s emphasis upon life as the summary 
expression of the promise of the Gospel. When I grew a little older 
I learned that St. Paul had used this word with the same emphasis 
and made the same contrast between death and life, between darkness 
and light, and between the flesh and the spirit. Subsequently I 
learned that in the sub-apostolic age, when men were no longer able 
to understand the more subtle terms of St. Paul’s dialectic, they 
nevertheless did not lose hold of this simple and compelling idea. 
The embarrassment of that age was clearly enough expressed by the 
saying in II Pet. 3: 15: “as our beloved brother Paul wrote unto you, 
as in all his epistles . . . wherein are things hard to be understood, 
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which the ignorant and unsteadfast wrest, as they do also the other 
scriptures, to their own destruction.”” It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that before St. Augustine no one was able to make much of 
St. Paul’s argument about justification by faith. Yet no one had 
any difficulty in understanding that the Gospel promised eternal life. 
It was by this promise the world was won. ‘The Apostolic Fathers, 
who had no great dialectical talents, bore clear witness to this faith. 
Baptism and the Eucharist were universally understood as pledges 
of eternal life. By this simple faith multitudes of martyrs were em- 
boldened to lose life for the hope of gaining it; and greater multi- 
tudes so lived in this world as to make it plain that as pilgrims and 
strangers they were seeking a better country, that is, a heavenly. 
One cannot but be struck by the fact that today a less simple the- 
ology does not produce so great an effect. 

Later I learned that early Christian art, which reflects the interests 
of the common man much more limpidly than do all the writers of 
that time, was concerned predominantly with the hope of life ever- 
lasting. ‘This interest was more predominant than appears at first 
sight; for the Ordo commendationis animae, which is still used in the 
Roman Church and can be traced to very early sources, apprises us 
that many of the favorite subjects, such as Noah, Job, Isaac, Moses, 
Daniel, the Three Children, and Susanna, which might seem to be 
simply examples of deliverance from various sorts of danger, were 
in fact regarded as signal instances of the divine goodness and power 
which were adduced to confirm the faith that God, to whom all 
things are possible, can be relied upon to raise up to life again those 
who die in the faith of Christ. 

The predominance of such themes may seem to be accounted for 
by the fact that the earliest examples of Christian art have been pre- 
served in the catacombs and therefore reflect the character of a sepul- 
chral art, which dealt of course with the hope of life after death. 
This is true, yet it is not decisive; for many of the same themes re- 
appeared in the decoration of the Churches, where also the Gospel 
of life was depicted in a new form and with greater splendor upon 
the apsidal wall, where it was the more significant because it faced 
the people and glorified the altar. The favorite subjects for this 
important position were apocalyptic: Christ the Saviour enthroned 
in glory in the midst of the heavenly Jerusalem, where he was sur- 
rounded by the twelve Apostles, acclaimed by the four angelic figures 
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which symbolized the Gospels, and accompanied by the four and 
twenty elders, while from beneath the throne proceed the rivers of 
life at which the harts quench their thirst, and below this is depicted 
the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the world, holding the 
book of life. By this picture the Eucharist was evidently inter- 
preted, in conformity with the sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, as 
“the true bread which giveth life unto the world: if any man eat of 
this bread he shall live for ever.” Mgr. Wilpert affirmed justly that 
the pictures which represent the Resurrection of Christ, the Ascen- 
sion and the Enthronement in glory spell plainly the declaration of 
St. Paul in I Cor. 15: 54, 55: “Death is swallowed up in victory! O 
death, where is thy victory? O death, where is thy sting?” There- 
fore to those who thirsted after eternal life the picture on the apsidal 
wall was a compelling invitation to Baptism and to participation in 
the Eucharist. 

In conformity with this, which evidently was the central interest 
in common worship, the earliest baptismal creed of the Church of 
Rome (at the beginning of the second century) duly emphasized the 
hope of eternal life: “I believe in God the Father Almighty, and in 
Jesus Christ who was born of the Holy Ghost by the Virgin Mary, 
was crucified under Pontius Pilate, raised the third day, ascended 
into heaven, from which he shall come to judge the living and the 
dead, and in the Holy Ghost, a holy Church, the forgiveness of sins, 
and the resurrection of the flesh.’” Although of the twelve articles 
of this creed only half deal obviously with the hope of life, the others 
are not unrelated to this interest. For not every god can guarantee 
to men eternal life, but only God Almighty; the man Jesus who 
bestows it must be more than was ever expected of the Messiah; and 
the life-giving Spirit was recognized asthe mediator of this gift. If 
this is the right proportion of faith, the theologians have not faith- 
fully preserved it. 

III 


For a long time I have had it on the tip of my tongue to make a 
plea for plainness and simplicity in the presentation of the Gospel, 
but I never got it beyond the edge of my teeth. A while ago I took 
some pains to write, but not for publication, ‘““A Preface to Theol- 
ogy,” which is only a negative statement of this subject, by which 1 
hoped to persuade a young friend who had recently become a pro- 
fessor of theology that, since the Church had got along pretty well 
for ten centuries and more without a systematic theology, and now 
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having that luxury is not getting along so well, he would be wise to 
curb his tendency to present the message of the Gospel in a rigidly 
systematic form. I was candid enough to tell him what ought not 
to be done, but reticent about what ought to be done. 

However, a few days ago, when I was reading the recent English 
translation of Bishop Anders Nygren’s Commentary on Romans, I 
found an incentive to say something more positive. ‘This, as I have 
said, furnished only the occasion for my explosion; but like the pull- 
ing of a trigger it was a sufficient occasion. 

At first I was indignant with the Bishop of Lund. For, though I 
bear the denominational name of Episcopalian, I am not willing to 
concede to bishops the claim made by them or on their behalf that 
they possess a charisma veritatis. It seemed to me presumptuous for 
any interpreter to propose an interpretation of Rom. 1: 17 which no 
other commentator has accepted and in which the Prophet Habak- 
kuk, from whom the words are quoted, would not recognize his own 
meaning. ‘This verse, which certainly is an important one, and ac- 
cording to Bishop Nygren is the most important in the whole Epistle, 
he makes bold to translate as follows: ‘““He who by faith is righteous 
shall live.” 

Offended as I was by this unaccustomed translation (instead of the 
familiar phrase, ‘‘the just shall live by faith’), I had to admit that 
the promise of life ought to retain the emphatic position at the end 
of the sentence which it has in Greek. One might give it that place 
and still preserve a judicious ambiguity by translating, “He who is 
righteous by faith shall live.” St. Paul’s emphasis upon “life” and 
“living” (both used in a pregnant sense) is evident especially in this 
Epistle. I took the pains to write out all the Pauline texts which 
use these words significantly as a summary expression of the Gospel, 
and then all the Johannine texts. ‘This makes an impressive, not to 
say a formidable, exhibit. In my opinion theologians ought not to 
ignore it. “They ought to be not only philosophers but exegetes, and 
should pay attention to the language of the Holy Ghost—not only to 
the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but to the words which the 
Spirit teacheth (I Cor. 2: 13). 

In my zeal to refute the good bishop of Lund I set out to collect the 
passages which show how natural it was for St. Paul to associate faith 
with life—and to my chagrin I discovered that this assumption of 
mine has not the support of a single text. On the other hand, I had 
no difficulty in finding twenty passages which show that St. Paul was 
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accustomed to associate faith with righteousness (justification). In 
this way I gradually found myself compelled to agree with the Bishop 
of Lund. And once I had adopted his translation of this important 
verse, my surrender became complete. For I could easily see that 
this verse might be taken as the motto for the whole Epistle. ‘The 
first four chapters confirm the declaration that by faith one may be- 
come righteous. ‘To demonstrate this proposition (which now seems 
axiomatic to us, and which no Christian ventures to deny), St. Paul 
was compelled to argue at great length, because in his day this was 
the hottest focus of controversy. But even the heat of controversy 
did not impel him to say more than he meant: in declaring that man 
is justified by faith, he did not say, “‘by faith alone.” Bishop Nygren, 
who boasts of his descent from both Luther and Calvin, uses of course 
this fateful word “alone” which has divided the Western Church— 
and has divided also the Churches which are separated from Rome. 
Initially the use of this word was a tactical blunder on the part of a 
controversialist who exalted the Bible as the only rule of faith and 
practice, but it was also a sign of scant respect for the language of the 
Holy Ghost. It was presumptuous of Luther to correct Holy Scrip- 
ture though it was by the addition of only a single word, and this led 
him to the audacious rejection of the Epistle of St. James, though he 
believed that it was written by an Apostle. 

I can see easily enough that the next four chapters of the Epistle to 
the Romans (5-8) characterize the tension involved in the fact that 
we who are to live forever and belong essentially to the aeon of life 
are now living in the aeon of death. I can see as well as Nygren 
that the next four chapters (9-12), far from being a digression, rep- 
resent a brave attempt to confront the obvious objection that the 
notion of God’s free gift of life (justification by faith) is hardly com- 
patible with the terms of his covenant with Israel (the law). I can 
see even more clearly how necessary it was that St. Paul should de- 
vote the last four chapters of this Epistle to warnings and exhortations 
about “the obedience of faith,” about how men ought to behave 
themselves in the house of God, about the conduct which is becom- 
ing in men who, though living in this present aeon, belong essentially 
to the aeon of light—conduct which is expected of them, and is indeed 
required by God. All this had to be said lest some might suspect (as 
indeed some have suspected) that a juridical justification dispenses 
men from living righteously—that is from living, in the eminent sense 
of that word. This, substantially, is Bishop Nygren’s vindication of 
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the unity of the Epistle to the Romans—though perhaps I have ex- 
pressed it in words more congenial to me than to him. With this 
I have said enough about the occasion, a mere occasion, which 
prompted me to break a silence of fifty years. 


IV 


I do not mean to give the impression that for fifty years I kept abso- 
lutely silent. Being a preacher, I preached often about the hope of 
eternal life. But I shrank from raising my voice in a clamorous ap- 
peal to the theologians—not for fear of these formidable figures, but 
out of pity for their plight, if they were left nothing more difficult to 
expound than the Gospel of life. 

During those fifty years I have often reflected upon the precarious 
situation of the Churches of God, that (apart from the enthusiastic 
sects which are decisively oriented towards the life to come) they are 
hardly holding their own, in spite of the enormous sums which all 
the more reputable denominations spend upon overhead and pub- 
licity, and in spite of the super-salesmanship they try to develop in 
their preachers and pastors. I have suspected that they do not know 
how to present their wares in an attractive form, in a form which 
would compel men to take notice, without much advertisement. As 
things are now, propaganda in the style of “the every member can- 
vass” has the dubious advantage of disguising spiritual insolvency by 
wringing a good deal of money out of people who are willing to pay 
for the privilege of staying away from the Churches. I have reflected 
that, if the Gospel were rightly understood as the promise of life, of 
life more abundant, without money and without price, and if it were 
universally proclaimed in this sense, nothing in secular life could 
compete with it, and no man without poignant regret would turn 
away from this promise, though some might think this news too good 
to be true, and others might find, as Pascal did, that “‘it is so hard to 
believe because it is so hard to obey.” 

I have reflected that the Gospel was originally put up in a package 
which made it look desirable to all men. It was labeled the elixir of 
life, and the ingredients were indicated in terms comprehensible to 
all—not in technical terms which only a pharmacist could be expected 
to understand. 

I reflect now more particularly that in the beginning the Holy 
Ghost stooped to make use of the Greek language which was spoken 
by the common people, the koine, and through this lowly medium 
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contrived to express the will of God. It has been said by way of re- 
proach, and not without some reason, that because the Gospel was 
proclaimed to the world in the Greek language, it was necessarily 
tainted by Greek thought and even by Greek philosophy. But this 
is evidently not true of the essential expression of the Gospel which 
I have here in mind. For every language is capable of transmitting 
without distortion the promise of life, which is clearly regarded as 
the summum bonum, whatever tongue a man may speak. It is sig- 
nificant that the Apostle to the Gentiles did not yield to the facile 
temptation of confounding the sure and certain hope of everlasting 
life with a notion of the immortality of the soul, which Plato him- 
self admitted was precarious, a xahdv kivdvvov. At Athens he might 
easily have recommended his doctrine by referring to Greek specu- 
lations about the soul, which had already crept into the Apocryphal 
books of the Old Testament; but he spoke about the resurrection of 
the dead—and thereby broke up the meeting. ‘Therefore the Gos- 
pel, because it was accredited by the Word of God and by the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, outbade the loftiest philosophy of Greece 
and the religious hopes which were fostered by mythology and the 
mystery cults. 

Perhaps no other language was so well fitted as Greek to -be the 
medium of the Gospel. I reflect that in this respect English is infe- 
rior. For in Greek the key words which must be used to express it 
were closely related in sense, so that theology was in fact systematized 
up to a certain point by the words which were used to transmit it. 
The word “to save” (swfev), though it might be applied to deliver- 
ance from every sort of danger, meant especially healing, the saving 
of life, and when stretched to the uttermost, to the point where only 
God might be expected to save, it meant salvation in spite of death. 
Hence the word saviour (which has the same meaning as the word 
Jesus) was dear to every man and was applied as the highest expres- 
sion of acclaim not only to emperors but to Zeus himself; and sal- 
vation (swrnpia) was a word dear to every ear. Just as, according to 
the proverb, ‘Good wine needs no bush,” the Gospel needed no high- 
powered methods of advertising. 


Vv 


Perhaps it is not necessary to say here that what I plead for is not 
what was called a generation ago “the simple Gospel.’”’ That meant 
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a Gospel without theology and without mystery, and it implied a re- 
pudiation of the Gospel according to the Apostle Paul. But what I 
am talking about is precisely what St. Paul called “my gospel,” in 
which Christ was the doer as well as the preacher. We are evidently 
speaking in a mystery when we talk of the two aeons, the aeon of 
death and the aeon of life; and, like St. Paul, we are conscious that we 
are showing a mystery, not repeating a truism, when we affirm that 
“we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at 
the last trump, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible.” All 
Christian doctrines, in so far as they are genuine, hang closely to- 
gether, are in fact more tightly coherent than a logical system can 
make them. No one who listens to the simple but stupendous prom- 
ise of life everlasting will deny the relevance of sanctification, with- 
out which no one shall see the Lord, or will think lightly of sin when 
he knows that it is the sting of death, or will consider justification 
superfluous when he reflects that he must be reconciled with God in 
whom he is to live forever, or will consider any atonement sufficient 
but the sacrifice of God’s own Son. And so, when we speak God’s 
wisdom among the perfect, we reinstate the whole of Christian the- 
ology, and the Gospel no longer seems simple, except to the man who, 
because he desires ardently to be a partaker of the divine nature and 
to live forever in God, finds every item of Christian doctrine both 
clear and compelling. 

Very congenial to the generation which harped upon “the simple 
Gospel” is the saying in II Tim. 1: 10, of him “who brought life and 
immortality to light through the Gospel.” If Jesus stood in such a 
detached relationship to the Gospel that he needed only to proclaim 
it, there is no vital importance in determining what manner of man 
he was. So thought the Unitarians of New England, to whom, by 
reason of the long tradition of Christianity, the immortality of the 
soul had become axiomatic. Discovering that, after all, as Plato was 
the first to admit, the doctrine of the immortality of the soul is only 
a “good gamble,” this group has been more diligent than any other 
in endeavoring to make it appear plausible. Yet for all that, and in 
spite of the fact that the meager income of the Ingersoll Lectureship 
has prompted conspicuous scholars (some of them with the tongue 
in the cheek) to demonstrate every year at Harvard that this doctrine 
is all but certain, no group is more dubious about it. In early times, 
when it was recognized clearly that Christ was himself the life and 
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gave it, and that therefore everything depended upon the quality of 
the man who made such an incredible promise, men who above all 
things desired eternal life fought valiantly for the recognition of 
Christ as God. The toilsome effort to define the nature of Christ 
which resulted in the doctrine of the Trinity was not made in the 
interest of intellectual curiosity, far from it, but in the interest of 
finding assurance for eternal life. Monks who like St. Athanasius 
had given up all to follow Christ and reckoned therefore that they 
were of all men most pitiable, if in this life only they had hope, were 
the men who decided the issue. An opulent court bishop like Eu- 
sebius could afford to be indifferent to the question who Christ was, 
for he was inclined to think that every prophecy was fulfilled by the 
Emperor Constantine in this best of all possible worlds. ‘The af- 
firmation of St. Athanasius that ‘““God became man in order that men 
might become gods,” was only an exaggerated version of St. Paul’s 
assurance that we are “the sons of God,” and he used a more striking 
expression to make it plain that only by becoming man could God 
give life unto men. This is the essence of the simple Gospel. In 
our thoroughly secular age it seems foolishness. And no wonder; 
for, in spite of the illusion encouraged by the name Christendom, this 
age of ours is the same old saeculum mortis, the aeon of death. 

If any doctrine can properly be called Catholic (with a capital 
“C’”’), it is the Gospel of life, even though it is not now universal and 
has of late been preached most zealously by spokesmen who were far 
from being professors of theology: by Miguel de Unamuno, a pro- 
fessor of Greek, and by Gustav Theodor Fechner, a professor of 
physics. Certainly this is Christian doctrine, if the New Testament 
is a criterion; and it is questionable if any doctrine may properly be 
called Catholic, if it is not also Christian. But perhaps this is a 
churlish question, betraying a narrow mind. Certainly the Protes- 
tant Reformers were not so narrow, for they did not scruple to call 
men Catholics whom they hardly regarded as Christians. And their 
opponents were still more liberal: they could say even of a pagan that 
he was a good Catholic. For example, Mgr. Della Casa, Archbishop 
of Benevento and Papal Nunzio to Venice, where he was expected to 
keep an eye on the Council of Trent, said in // Galateo, his famous 
book on good manners, that Socrates, so far from being guilty of the 
charges on which he was condemned, “was a good and Catholic man 
—according to the false idolatry of his time.” 
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THE GOSPEL IN THE BOOK OF 
PROVERBS 


By CHARLES T. FRITSCH 


N the Old Testament God and his redemptive purpose in history 
are revealed to us in many and various ways. In the lives of 
mighty men like Abraham, Moses, and David, in the institution 

of the tabernacle and temple with their sacrificial system and priest- 
hood, in the history of the nation of Israel, and in the word of the 
prophet, God made himself manifest for the redemption of the world. 
In the New Testament God revealed himself supremely in a Son who 
took up in himself all of these strands of Old Testament revelation, 
incomplete in themselves, and wove them into a perfect picture of 
the deity. 

One of the less familiar ways in which God revealed himself in the 
Old Testament was in the teachings of the wise men. The Hebrew 
sage saw that the universe was governed by certain fixed laws which 
made for orderliness and harmony. This principle of regulation, 
which was called ‘“‘wisdom,” had its origin in God. This same prin- 
ciple of orderliness was also observed in the practical affairs of men 
and in the moral realm. This too was part of the revelation of God. 

As the wise men of Israel pondered over the disclosure of this as- 
pect of the divine nature, they recorded their reflections and observa- 
tions in pithy, pungent phrases which were handed down from gen- 
eration to generation and finally edited in large collections, like the 
book of Proverbs, or in dramatic form, like the book of Job, or in 
philosophical treatises, like Ecclesiastes. Much of this material, to 
be sure, is borrowed from surrounding nations like Egypt, Babylon, 
Edom, and others,* but what Israel borrowed from her neighbors she 
not only made distinctively her own, but also immeasurably im- 
proved upon it. Religiously, of course, the difference between the 
Hebrew wisdom literature and that of the neighboring cultures is 

1Cf. I Kings 4: 30-31; Prov. 30: 1; Obad. 8. Also see W. O. E. Oesterley, The Book of 
Proverbs, in the series “Westminster Commentaries” (London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1929), pp. 
xxxvii-lv, where an imposing list of parallels between Egyptian and Babylonian extant litera- 


ture and Proverbs is given. All the quotations in this article from these extra-biblical sources 
are taken from this commentary. 
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clearly marked. In the latter, with one or two exceptions, there is 
little or no connection between the wisdom of man and the gods, 
whereas in the Old Testament wisdom comes right out of the heart 
of God (Prov. 8) and is practically one with him. Or to put it in the 
words of the Hebrew sages themselves, ‘““The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom” (Prov. 1: 7; 9: 10). 

The special object of study in this article is the book of Proverbs 
and its contribution to New Testament life and thought. ‘To the 
average Christian this book is one of the most uninteresting and least 
helpful books in the Old Testament. Its priceless treasures of wis- 
dom, its deep theological insights, and its special significance for the 
Christian are securely hidden among what Dante called “the forest” 
of canonical proverbs. The monotonous repetition of couplet after 
couplet, especially from chapter 10 to chapter 30, and the almost 
indiscriminate way in which most of these couplets have been thrown 
together, make the book dull and uninteresting reading.” 

And yet the Jews valued this book as part of the divine revelation 
and put it in the canon of the Old Testament. ‘They regarded its 
message as the authoritative word of God on the practical and moral 
affairs of life. Christ himself valued many of the teachings of Prov- 
erbs and definitely linked himself with the wisdom movement of the 
Old Testament (Luke 11: 31; see below). The early Church Fa- 
thers looked upon the sublime personification of wisdom in chapter 
8 as one of the clearest pictures of Christ in the Old Testament, and 
in many instances they used this passage to help formulate their ideas 
about the Second Person of the Trinity. 

There is at least one place today where Proverbs is still a popular 
book, and that is on the mission field. Its attractive rhythmical 
form, its humor, and the ease with which it is understood seem to 
account for its acceptability to young Christian converts in non- 
Christian lands. “It may well be that to people whose thoughts of 
God and of human life have yet to be lifted to the level of those of 
the Jews, this apparently unevangelical textbook of behaviour repre- 
sents a necessary stage in the preparation for the Gospel.” * But the 
neglect of this book among Christians generally is a distinct loss. In 
a day of lax moral standards we should constantly be hearing the 

2 One way to rescue the valuable teachings in this collection of wise sayings is to arrange 
them according to subject matter, as R. F. Horton has admirably done in his commentary on 


this book in the Expositor’s Bible series, and then to discuss these subjects one by one. 
3G. E. Phillips, The Transmission of the Faith (London: Lutterworth Press, 1946), p. 30. 
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strong, plain words of the wise men who spoke unashamedly of the 
evils of their day and pointed young men to the way of wisdom which 
is the way of God.* 

The influence of Proverbs and its teachings upon the New Testa- 
ment will be considered under four main headings. (1) Quotations 
from the book of Proverbs in the New Testament. (2) Proverbs 
which are the basis of New Testament passages, but are not actually 
quoted. (3) Striking religious and moral truths in Proverbs which 
anticipate the highest moral sphere of the New Testament. (4) 
Christ and the book of Proverbs. 


I 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE Book OF PROVERBS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


There are not many direct quotations from Proverbs in the New 
Testament. ‘Those that are found are not introduced by any spe- 
cial phrase, such as, “‘it is written” (cf., however, Jas. 4: 6; II Pet. 2: 
22), nor are they ascribed to Solomon. The following passages are 
quoted in the New Testament from the Greek translation of Prov- 
erbs, unless otherwise noted: 


“Be not wise in thine own eyes” (3: 7a; Rom. 12: 16b). 


“My son, despise not the chastening of Jehovah; 
Neither be weary of his reproof: 
For whom Jehovah loveth he reproveth, 
Even as a father the son in whom he delighteth” 
(3: 11-12; Heb. 12: 5-6). 


The New Testament has no better solution than this for the problem 
of suffering, and so this passage from Proverbs is quoted in the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews which was written to a community of persecuted 
Jewish Christians. 


“Surely he scoffeth at the scoffers; 
But he giveth grace unto the lowly” (3: 34; Jas. 4: 6 and I Pet. 5: 
5b). 


#It is interesting to note that in Prov. 13: 13; 16: 20; 19: 16; 28: 4, 9; 29: 18 the Hebrew 
sages actually exhort their pupils to give heed to the “word,” the “law,” and the “vision” of 
the prophets. A careful study of these passages shows that these terms refer to the written 
Torah and the prophetical books of the Old Testament, and since Prov. 30: 5 is a quotation 
from Ps. 18: 30, certain portions of the Writings must also have been completed. In other 
words, the three divisions of the Old Testament canon were almost completed by the time 
of the final editing of the book of Proverbs (c. 250 B.C.). Cf. Oesterley, op. cit., on these 
passages. 
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‘‘Make level the path of thy feet” (4: 26a; Heb. 12: 13a). 


“But love covereth all transgressions” (10: 12b), reproduced as 

“For love covereth a multitude of sins” (I Pet. 4: 8b; cf. Jas. 5: 20). 
This last quotation in the New Testament must come from the He- 
brew, perhaps through some Aramaic translation, or, since the Sep- 
tuagint has a different rendition, from a different Greek text from 
ours. 


“Behold, the righteous shall be recompensed in the earth; 

How much more the wicked and the sinner!” (11: 31; I Pet. 4: 18). 
In this case the Septuagint, as rendered in the New Testament pas- 
sage, is an adaptation of the Hebrew in accordance with the more 
highly developed doctrine of the future life in later times. 

After 22: 8 the Septuagint has the additional line, “A man who is 
cheerful and a giver God blesseth,” which seems to be a paraphrase 
of 22: 9a in the Hebrew. II Cor. 9: 7c reads: “For God loveth a 
cheerful giver,” which seems to be a condensation of the additional 
line in the Greek text. 


“If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; 
And if he be thirsty, give him water to drink: 
For thou wilt heap coals of fire upon his head, 
And Jehovah will reward thee” (25: 21-22; Rom. 12: 20, ‘with last 
line of Hebrew omitted). 


“As a dog that returneth to his vomit” (26: 11a; II Pet. 2: 22b). 


This proverb must also have come from the Hebrew through the 
Aramaic, since the Septuagint has paraphrased the verse. 

There are in addition passages in the New Testament which are 
quite similar to passages in Proverbs, but they cannot be classified 
as direct quotations. Many of these will be discussed in the follow- 
ing section. 

II 


PROVERBS WHICH ARE THE Basis OF NEw TESTAMENT PASSAGES, 
BUT ARE Not ACTUALLY QUOTED 


There can be little doubt that Prov. 3: 4 served as the verbal pat- 


tern for the well-known statement about Jesus’ growth in Luke 2: 52. 
The passage in Proverbs reads: 
“So shalt thou find favor and good understandin 
In the sight of God and man” (cf. also Rom. 12: 17 and II Cor. 8: 
21). 
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In Prov. 9: 1-5 there is a vivid description of ‘“‘wisdom” preparing 
a feast to which the simple and those void of understanding are in- 
vited. After the beasts had been killed, and the wine mingled, and 
the table set, she bids her maidens to shout forth from the high places 
of the city the invitation to come and eat of her bread and drink of 
her wine. Her blessings are free for those who will take them. 
This evangelistic zeal, which is not usually associated with wisdom, 
is also described in 1: 20 ff. and 8: 1 ff. She cries aloud in the street, 
in the market place, at the gate, and from the top of high places so 
that all may hear her. She brings her message to the people, to the 
places where they are. We do not know exactly how these people, 
the fools, are changed into wise men upon hearing her words, but the 
important thing is that the sages were interested in people (cf. 8: 31), 
and were determined to get their message across to those who needed 
it. Our Lord, in whose life the divine wisdom became supremely 
manifested, followed the same pattern of evangelism, going about 
among the people, preaching from the hillside, lake, and crowded 
market place, imparting the words of life to those who would hear; 
and when he wanted to impress upon his hearers the importance of 
this kind of work, he could find no better image than that used by 
wisdom of old: a sumptuous feast to which all are invited by the mes- 
sengers as they cry, 


“Come, eat of my bread, 
And = of the wine which I have mingled” (Prov. 9: 5; Matt. 22: 
4). 

The Church today must take this message and method of wisdom 
more seriously if it ever hopes to make its influence felt on the mind 
and heart of secularized man. Just as wisdom built her house of 
seven pillars (9: 1) but in the next verse is out in the streets pro- 
claiming her message of life, so we must never let our churches be- 
come resounding tombs, but must go out to the people beyond our 
walls and bring the message of redemption to them. 

In Prov. 10: 25 we read, “When the whirlwind passeth, the wicked 
isno more; but the righteous is an everlasting foundation,” and in 
12: 7, “The wicked are overthrown and are not; but the house of the 
righteous shall stand.” In these two verses the instability of the 
wicked and the steadfastness of the righteous are pictured in terms 
which probably inspired Jesus’ statement in the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. 7: 24-27) when he compares the wise man who built 
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his house upon the rock with the foolish man who built his on the 
sand. 

The wise men often spoke about the tongue and the lips, and the 
power that lies in them. One of the strongest statements of this 
kind is found in Prov. 18: 21a, “Death and life are in the power of 
the tongue.’’ Our Lord seems to echo this same thought in Matt. 
12: 36-37. Cf. also Jas. 3: 1-12. 

We may believe that the words of Prov. 25: 6-7 were in the mind 
of our Lord when he spoke the parable recorded in Luke 14: 7-11. 
The passage in Proverbs reads: 


“Put not thyself forward in the presence of the king, 

And stand not in the place of great men: 

For better is it that it be said unto thee, Come up hither, 

Than that thou shouldest be put lower in the presence of the 

prince.” 

Another one of Jesus’ parables, the rich man and his barns (Luke 12: 
16-21), is based on the thought expressed in Prov. 27: 1: “Boast not 
thyself of to-morrow; for thou knowest not what a day may bring 
forth.” Cf. also Jas. 4: 14. 

Prov. 29: 23 reads: “A man’s pride shall bring him low, but he 
that is of a lowly spirit shall obtain honor.” Jesus uses almost these 
same words in his teaching on humility when he says: “For every one 
that exalteth himself shall be humbled; and he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted” (Luke 14: 11 and 18: 14).° 


III 


STRIKING RELIGIOUS AND MORAL TRUTHS IN PROVERBS WHICH 
ANTICIPATE THE HIGHEST MORAL SPHERE OF THE 
New TESTAMENT 


The wise men were interested in training their pupils in the man- 
ners and morals of the day. They wanted them to know how to 
handle themselves wisely in all situations of life. They were not 
only to control their own appetites and passions, but they were to 
learn how to live amicably with others. In this regard, the Hebrew 
sages had some important things to say about one’s relation to his 

5 Similar comparisons can be made between 2: 4 and Col. 2: 3 on the treasures of wisdom; 
3: 28 and Matt. 5: 42 and Jas. 2: 16 on giving; 11: 4, 28 and Matt. 6: 19 on the ephemerality 
of riches; 11: 17 and Matt. 5: 7 on the merciful man; 16: 1 and Matt. 10: 19-20 on trusting 
God for the right thing to say; 16: 19 and Matt. 5: 3 on the poor; 24: 12 and Matt. 16: 27 and 


II Tim. 4: 14 on recompense; 28: 24 and Matt. 15: 4, 6 on the honoring of parents; 30: 8-9 
and Matt. 6: li on our daily bread. 
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enemy. ‘These exhortations come very close to the New Testament 
teaching on the subject. The verses in question are as follows: 


“Whoso mocketh the poor reproacheth his Maker; 
And he that is glad at calamity shall not be unpunished” (17: 5). 


“Say not thou, I will recompense evil: 
Wait for Jehovah, and he will save thee” (20: 22). 


“Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth, 

And let not thy heart be glad when he is overthrown; 
Lest Jehovah see it, and it displease him, 

And he turn away his wrath from him” (24: 17-18). 


“Say not I will do so to him as he hath done to me; 
I will render to the man according to his work” (24: 29). 


“If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; 
And if he be thirsty, give him water to drink: 
For thou wilt heap coals of fire upon his head, 
And Jehovah will reward thee” (25: 21-22). 


According to 17: 5 no one should rejoice at another’s misfortune. 
Since both poverty and calamity come from God, to mock one and 
be glad at the other is to deride God and incur his wrath. From one 
of the works of Egyptian wisdom literature, The Teaching of Amen- 
em-ope, comes a similar thought: 


“Laugh not at a blind man, and mock not at a dwarf, 
And harm not him that is a cripple. 
Mock not at a man who is in the hand of God, 
And be not wrath (?) with him when he hath transgressed.’ ° 


Proverbs 20: 22, which expresses the same thought as 24: 29, is one 
of the noblest verses in the whole book. Not only is one not to take 
vengeance on a wrongdoer, but he is to let the whole matter rest in 
the hands of God who will ultimately save him. This same thought 
is expressed by Paul in Rom. 12: 17, 19. But what is even more re- 
markable is the fact that this same idea is expressed in the Egyptian 


wisdom literature. The passage in The Teaching of Amen-em-ope 
reads: 


“Say not, ‘Find me a strong chief, 

For a man in thy city hath injured me.’ 

Say not, ‘Find me a redeemer, 

For a man who hateth me [or, whom I hate] hath injured me.’ ” ? 


6 Oesterley, op. cit., p. 139. 
7 Oesterley, op. cit., p. 172. 
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That this advanced teaching should be found both in Hebrew and 
Egyptian sources is indeed interesting, however the circumstance 
may be accounted for. 

In the last two examples quoted above the fine sentiments ex- 
pressed are marred by the concluding lines of the quatrains. The 
thought found in 24: 17, that one should not rejoice at the overthrow 
of one’s enemy, which goes a little beyond 17: 5, is indeed supremely 
noble, but the words of vs. 18, when taken at their face value, sadly 
mar its beauty. ‘The idea is that one should not rejoice at his ene- 
my’s misfortune, because, if he does, the Lord will become displeased 
and turn the calamity away from the enemy. In other words, it is 
purely personal gain which motivates the lack of vengeance. Ina 
passage like this we see not only a measure of advance in Old Testa- 
ment ethics, but also the tremendous gap which exists between Old 
and New Testament ethical standards. The relationship between 
the Hebrew wise man and his enemy is purely a negative one: he is 
not to rejoice at his enemy’s misfortune, whereas in the New Testa- 
ment one is enjoined to love his enemy, i.e., in a positive way to cre- 
ate a new situation with his enemy in love so that new powers may 
be released and new relationships set up. 

In 25: 21-22 the fine sentiment is again marred by the last line. 
The admonition in vs. 21 goes beyond that of 24: 17, for here an ac- 
tive interest in one’s enemy is enjoined. If he is hungry or thirsty, 
give him something to eat or drink. In that way you shall heap 
coals of fire upon his head, 1.e., he will be overcome with shame and 
repentance, and you will receive a blessing yourself. So again it 
seems as though good is to be done just for selfish ends. 

In regard to sacrifice, the wise men were in agreement with the 
prophets that the ceremonial system could never be a substitute for 
obedience and righteous living. ‘They did not go so far as to advo- 
cate the abolition of the sacrificial system, but they considered it 
secondary to the ethical requirements of Israel’s religion. 





“The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to Jehovah; 
But the prayer of the upright is his delight” (15: 8). 


“To do righteousness and justice 
Is more acceptable to Jehovah than sacrifice’’ (21: 3). 


‘The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination; 
How much more, when he bringeth it with a wicked mind!” (21: 
27). 
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Of course our Lord was in perfect agreement with this view, al- 
though those about him did not understand it. Quoting Hos. 6: 6 
two times he says: 
“But go ye and learn what this meaneth, I desire mercy and not sac- 
rifice. . . .” (Matt. 9: 13; 12: 7). 
In this connection it is significant that in two passages in Proverbs 
sin is said to be dealt with outside of the ceremonial law. 


“By mercy and truth iniquity is atoned for; 
And by the fear of Jehovah men depart from evil” (16: 6). 


Here God is said to accept the new life of moral integrity as the ex- 
piation for sin, rather than the priestly offerings. 


“He that covereth his transgressions shall not prosper; 
But whoso confesseth and forsaketh them shall obtain mercy” (28: 
13). 
The idea of confessing sin is found only in late post-exilic Judaism, 
which means that this verse must have been inserted at a rather late 
date. ‘That sin is to be forsaken as well as confessed is a point that 
may well be emphasized in our time.* 

Prov. 4: 23 literally reads: “More than all keeping guard thy heart, 
for from it are the issues of life.’”” That is, more than anything else 
guard your heart, because from it come forth those things which re- 
veal what a man really is. Jesus was simply reiterating this same 
thought when he taught the necessity of a pure heart (Matt. 15: 
19-20). 

In many of the older commentaries on Proverbs a number of 
verses were thought to express a strong hope in immortality, but 
when they are subjected to a careful exegesis it is seen that they 
agree with the general view of the after life which prevails through- 
out the Old Testament. According to this view, the present life 
was regarded as the scene of punishment and reward. If one were 
bad, he would be punished by some dire calamity, or by an untimely 
death; if he were good, he would be rewarded by a long, happy, and 
successful life. In death, the soul carried on a shadowy existence in 
the gloomy, dismal region under the earth, called Sheol, where no 
moral distinctions existed between the good and the bad. In the 
light of these observations, the following passages should be inter- 
preted: Prov. 10: 2; 11: 4, 7; 23: 17-18. 


8 On forsaking sin, cf. Ecclus. 5: 4-5; 7: 8; 21: 1-2. 
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The idea of immortality expressed in the standard English trans- 
lations of 12: 28 is based on an erroneous rendition of a corrupt He- 
brew text. Literally, the Hebrew reads: “In the way of righteous- 
ness is life, and the way of a path not death.” In the first half of the 
verse the writer is speaking of the happy, prosperous life as the re- 
ward of the righteous man, which is the common teaching of Prov- 
erbs. The latter half is meaningless as it stands. A. V. and A. S. V. 
try to make something out of it by making one word out of “way of 
path” and translating the impossible “not death,” where the negative 
used can only modify a verb, by “there is no death,”’ i.e., immortal- 
ity. On the basis of the Septuagint, we should probably read: “And 
the paths of the wicked lead to death,” which would make an excel- 
lent contrast with the first half of the verse, and which would agree 
with the doctrine of the day. 

From all indications 14: 32 seems to indicate a hope in a future 
life. It reads: 

‘The wicked is thrust down in his evil-doing; 
But the righteous hath a refuge in his death.” 

It would seem from this verse that the righteous put their trust in 
God and go to their death with the hope of eternal life. When we 
find a couplet like this which does not agree with the theology of the 
time, we can either regard it with suspicion, or suppose that it was 
inserted at a much later time. In regard to the former suggestion, 
it is interesting to note that the Septuagint renders the second half as 
follows: “But the righteous has faith in his piety,” reading b’thummé 
for b’méthé, which may reflect a misreading of the Hebrew text, or 
a mistake in the Hebrew text, or a purposeful attempt to produce a 
more exact antithesis to the “in his evil-doing”’ of the first clause. 

Because of the two adverbs “upward” and “beneath” in 15: 24 it 
is hard to avoid the feeling that the writer had some advanced ideas 
about the hereafter. “The verse reads: 





‘To the wise the way of life [is] upward, 

That he may depart from Sheol beneath.” 
That one goes down to Sheol is commonly expressed in this book (cf. 
5: 5; 7: 27), but that the way of life goes upward for the wise, 1.e., to 
a place which is impliedly above the earth, is not taught in the Old 
Testament.? The general meaning seems to be that the way of life 
9 Isa. 26: 19 and Dan. 12: 2 are late apocalyptic passages which reflect more advanced ideas 


on the future life than are found elsewhere in the O. T. A careful study of Pss. 49: 15 and 
73: 24 shows that these verses cannot be used as prooftexts for the doctrine of the resurrection. 
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for the wise man, which, according to the teaching of Proverbs, is 
one of health, happiness and prosperity on this earth, leads away from 
death (cf. 2: 18-22). 

In concluding this section a word should be said about the concep- 
tion of Sheol in Proverbs. As in the rest of the Old Testament, 
Sheol is considered to be the dismal abode of the departed spirits. 
Yet there seems to be a slight advance beyond this general concep- 
tion in the book. According to 15: 11, for instance, Sheol and 
Abaddon are said to be before the Lord, i.e., he is definitely con- 
cerned with the lower world and its inhabitants. This seems to be 
the foreshadowing of the more highly developed doctrine of later 
Judaism and Christianity that God has power over both heaven and 
hell. Then, too, in five of the nine times that Sheol is used in Prov- 
erbs the word seems to refer not merely to death alone, but to the 
death of one who has died, or may die, in his sins before his time (cf. 
5: 5; 7: 27; 9: 18; 15: 24; 23: 14). In other words, Sheol appears to 
be taking on a moral aspect which it fully assumes when it becomes 
equivalent to Gehenna or hell at a later time. 


IV 
CHRIST AND THE BooK OF PROVERBS 


The relationship between Proverbs and the New Testament goes 
far deeper than the few quotations we have given or the similarity 
we have found in some of their moral and religious teachings. There 
isan underlying, organic connection between Proverbs and the New 
Testament, as there is between all of the Old Testament and the 
New, which is based on the redemptive plan and purpose of God in 
history. This of course was not fully understood until Christ came 
to give meaning to that which had gone before, as well as to that 
which was to come. As Luke, recording the words of Jesus, puts it, 


“And he said unto them, These are my words which I spake unto 
you, while I was yet with you, that all things must needs be fulfilled, 
which are written in the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the 
psalms, concerning me. Then opened he their mind, that they 
might understand the scriptures” (24: 44-45). 


No one was more aware of this teleological character of the Old 
Testament than Jesus. We have seen in this paper how many times 
he based his teachings on words and ideas from Proverbs, but what 
iseven more to the point at the moment is the fact that he definitely 
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links himself with the whole wisdom movement in the Old Testa- 
ment when he says, 

“The queen of the south shall rise up in the judgment with the 

men of this generation, and shall condemn them: for she came from 
the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon; and behold, a 
greater than Solomon is here” (Luke 11: 31; Matt. 12: 42). 
Jesus is not making merely a simple comparison here, but rather is 
he saying that the wisdom of the Old Testament, so imperfectly mani- 
fested in the character and teachings of Solomon, is now perfectly re- 
vealed in the matchless life and words of him who is David's greater 
son. 

In the words of Agur (30: 4) we find one of the most puzzling 
phrases in the book of Proverbs. After the wise man confesses his 
colossal ignorance and weakness in the presence of the Holy One, he 
cries out in reverent agnosticism, 


‘Who hath ascended up into heaven, and descended? 
Who hath gathered the wind in his fists? 
Who hath bound the waters in his garment? 
Who hath established all the ends of the earth? 
What is his name, and what is his son’s name, if thou knowest?” 


(30: 4). 
Certainly no man has ever done all of these things; only God can do 
them. ‘This seems to be the logical answer to the questions. But 
what is meant by “his son’s name”? Many have seen in this expres- 
sion a prophetic reference to God’s revelation of ‘‘a Son” in the New 
Testament. In the longing of these men of old to know more about 
God, they asked not only what his name was (cf. Gen. 32: 29) asa 
revelation of his character, but also what the name of his son was, 
i.e., the one to whom God imparted his nature and attributes. Their 
yearnings were not to be satisfied, however, until, in the fullness of 
time, he spoke to the hearts of men the long-awaited answer in Jesus 
Christ. 

According to the wisdom writers, friendship is one of the most val- 
ued possessions of life (cf. 17: 17 and ch. 27). In 18: 24 we read of 
two kinds of friends, namely, the fair weather friend (according to 
A. V.) and “‘the friend (lit., lover) who sticketh closer than a brother.” 
The latter half of this verse has often been taken in a Messianic sense, 
and brings to mind the words of our Lord, 


“No longer do I call you servants; for the servant knoweth not 
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what his lord doeth: but I have called you friends; for all things 
that I heard from my Father I have made known unto you” (John 


15: 15). 

The most beautiful friendships on earth are but imperfect reflections 
of that perfect friendship with the One who never fails. In the same 
way, the ideal king of 16: 10 ff. and 20: 28 can only be realized in 
Jesus, at one time the hidden King, but now King of Kings and Lord 


of Lords.*° 
One of the most perfect pictures of Christ to be found in the Old 


Testament is in Prov. 8: 22-31: 


“Jehovah possessed [or, created] me in the beginning of his way, 
Before his works of old. 
I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, 
Before the earth was. 
When there were no depths, I was brought forth, 
When there were no fountains abounding with water. 
Before the mountains were settled, 
Before the hills was I brought forth; 
While as yet he had not made the earth, nor the fields, 
Nor the beginning of the dust of the world. 
When he established the heavens, I was there: 
When he set a circle upon the face of the deep, 
When he made firm the skies above, 
When the fountains of the deep became strong, 
When he gave to the sea its bound, 
That the waters should not transgress his commandment, 
When he marked out the foundations of the earth; 
Then I was by him, as a master workman [or, nursling]; 
And I was daily his delight, 
Rejoicing always before him, 
Rejoicing in his habitable earth; 
And my delight was with the sons of men.” 


Jehovah brought wisdom forth * before he had begun the work of 


10 Cf. T. K. Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life After the Exile (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1915), pp. 145-148, for an interesting discussion on the Messianic king in Proverbs. 

11The problem in verse 22 is the meaning of the Hebrew verb qgand which is translated 
“possessed” in A. V. and A. S. V., “formed” in Amer. Trans., and “made” in J. V. The verb 
basically means “to acquire, get” something, whether by purchasing it or by making it. The 
translation “possessed,” based on the Vulg., is therefore not accurate. The translation “cre- 
ate” or “beget” seems preferable here because of the following reasons: (1) the context, in 
which we read “I was set up” [or, “poured out,” with Ecclus. 1: 9] in vs. 24, and “I was 
brought forth” in vss. 24, 25; (2) Ecclus. 1: 4, 9; 24: 8, 9, which all speak about wisdom being 
created, and which are therefore probably based upon this verse in Proverbs; (3) Septuagint, 
Syriac and Targum all translate “created”; (4) the basic meaning of the verb in the Hebrew, 
7 by the way, was reproduced in the Greek translations of Aquila, Symmachus, and 

lotion. 
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creation. ‘The pre-existence of wisdom is emphasized in vss. 22-23 
by the unusual accumulation of phrases describing her very early 
origins (cf. Mic. 5: 2). She assists Jehovah in the creation (cf. John 
1: 3; Col. 1: 15-17), but her delight is with the sons of men.” 

The early Church Fathers were well aware of the significance of 
this passage, and generally interpreted it as prophetic of the incarna- 
tion. Most of them were agreed—Jerome was an outstanding excep- 
tion—that the verb in vs. 22 should be translated “create,” even 
though the Arians had used the passage to prove that the Second 
Person of the Trinity was a created Being. The argument against 
this heretical use of the verse was the simple fact that the same ob- 
jection could be aimed at the terms “Father” and “Son” as descrip- 
tive of the relation between God and Christ, in view of their human 
implications. Likewise the emphasis in this passage in Proverbs is 
on the uniqueness of wisdom, who was brought into existence by 
Jehovah long before the creation of the world and who helped him 
in the establishment of the heavens, and sea, and earth."* 

The power and beauty of this idea of wisdom as a near-hypostasis 
in Proverbs 8 were carried into the later Apocryphal wisdom books 
of Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom of Solomon where they were developed 
to an even higher degree. LEcclus. 1: 4 ff. does not go beyond the 
conception of wisdom found in Proverbs: 


‘Wisdom was created before them all, 
And sound intelligence from eternity. 
The Lord hienatt conned ther: 

He saw her and counted her, 
And poured her out upon all he made; 


Upon all mankind, as he chose to bestow her; 
But he supplied her liberally to those who loved him” (1: 4-10) 


14 


In Wisdom of Solomon, chapter 7, however, we find the most sub- 
lime description of wisdom in Jewish literature: 


12 The Hebrew word in verse 30, translated “as one brought up with him” A. V., and 
“master workman” A. S. V., is uncertain. The versions give no help. The latter meaning 
is probably to be preferred in the light of Wisdom of Solomon, 7: 22, where wisdom is called 
“the fashioner of all things.” eat 

13 Cf. C. F. Burney, “Christ as the APXH of Creation,” Journal of Theological Studies, 
XXVII (1926), pp. 160-177, for a thorough study of this passage in Proverbs and its use by 
the Church Fathers. 

14 Cf. also Ecclus. 24. 
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“For she is the breath of the power of God, 
And a pure emanation of his almighty glory; 

Therefore nothing defiled can enter into her. 

For she is a reflection of the everlasting light, 

And a spotless mirror of the activity of God, 

And a likeness of his goodness. 

Though she is one, she can do all things, 

And while remaining in herself, she makes everything new. 
And passing into holy souls, generation after generation, 
She makes them friends of God, and prophets” (7: 25-27). 


It is from this passage that the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
draws some of his terminology when he tries to describe the mystery 
and wonder of the Incarnation (1: 3). That Christ is Wisdom is the 
testimony of Paul himself when, in combating the wisdom of the 
world as typified by Greece and her philosophers, he points to Christ, 
“the power of God, and the wisdom of God,” “who was made unto 
us wisdom from God” (I Cor. 1: 24, 30). Thus another strand from . 
the Old Testament has been taken up by the New and woven into 
that matchless life of him who was greater than Solomon, even the 
Son of God. 

In conclusion, then, we see that wisdom, on the authority of the 
Old Testament, is the revelation of God’s orderly plan and purpose 
in the universe and in the lives of good men, rather than merely the 
accumulation of intelligent observations on life down through the 
centuries. ‘The fact that the book Proverbs is in the Old Testament 
ranon points to this revealed character of wisdom. When Jesus 
identifies himself with wisdom, he also confirms this view, and brings 
wisdom into the redemptive plan and purpose of God. That the 
early Church believed in this revelational and redemptive character 
of wisdom is shown in a work like the book of James, the basic struc- 
ture and message of which are deeply influenced by the sapiential lit- 
erature of the Old Testament. Today “the manifold (lit., many- 
tinted) wisdom of God” is supremely manifest in the spiritual har- 
mony of the Church where barriers and enmities are broken down 
and men live in peace with God and one another, ‘‘the mirror,” as 
Calvin says, ‘‘in which angels contemplate the wonderful wisdom of 
God” (Eph. 3: 10). 





THE GOSPEL AND THE THINGS TO COME 


By J. P. THORNTON-DUESBERY 





of this article are set forth in a number of questions. But be- 

fore I try to answer them, it may be well that I should outline 
the main conclusion which I wish to draw. It can be found in the 
words ascribed to St. Peter in his speech in Solomon’s Porch just after 
the healing of the lame man (Acts 3: 20-21): “Repent,” he urges, 
‘. . . that the Lord may send the Christ who hath been appointed 
for you, even Jesus: whom the heavens must receive until the times 
of restoration of all things, whereof God spake by the mouth of his 
holy prophets which have been since the world began.”” This belief 
of the Primitive Church was summarized long ago by Kirsopp Lake 
when he said that the early Jerusalem Community differed from their 
fellow-Jews in that whereas all alike were looking for the Messiah, 
they (Peter and his friends) knew who he was; he had already ap- 
peared in personality, though not in function; temporarily parted 
from them, he would shortly reappear and usher in the Messianic 
Reign, which would be inaugurated with judgment, punishment, 
and triumphant vindication of the faithful. That, I believe, is 
the more or less consistent view of the New Testament, and there- 
fore (with some qualifications) I answer ‘‘Yes’” to my first question 
which follows. 


f= convenience and clarity the problems involved in the sub- 



















I 


“Can a coherent eschatology be derived from the canonical books 
of the New Testament?” It is, of course, quite obvious that the New 
Testament writers do not all view this (nor indeed any other) Chris- 
tian doctrine from precisely the same standpoint. There have been 
those who found St. Paul and St. James irreconcilable on faith and 
works. But just as in the classical case a closer examination of the 
circumstances in which St. Paul wrote to the Galatians and St. James 
to the Dispersion reveals a fundamental unity of conviction, so it 
proves to be with eschatology, provided it is remembered that since 
the New Testament books are occasional writings, the eschatological 
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emphases (which incidentally are peculiarly sensitive to this kind of 
thing) will vary considerably with the occasions, while the under- 
lying conviction is retained. The utterances of our Lord himself 
demand separate treatment later on; but whatever he may or may not 
actually have said, it can hardly be doubted that the Synoptic Evan- 
gelists held broadly the same view as that ascribed to St. Peter in 
Acts 3. The coloring of the Little Apocalypse may be heightened 
in Matthew (chap. 24) as compared with Mark (chap. 13), and Luke 
(chap. 21) may or may not have been drawing upon a special source; 
but all three Evangelists are concerned with the same lesson—watch- 
fulness in preparation for the coming of the Son of Man. So too the 
synoptic interpretations of such Parables as the Tares, the Great Sup- 
per or Marriage Feast, and the Talents or Pounds, may or may not 
be dominical in origin; but there can be little doubt that, at least to 
the Evangelists, they are eschatological parables, and their eschatol- 
ogy is of the Finis rather than the Telos type. In fact the Synoptic 
Gospels as they stand are of one mind with St. Peter’s speech in Acts. 

The Fourth Gospel is also kept for separate examination later on, 
and here it is therefore enough to call attention to the words ascribed 
to Jesus in chapter 21: “If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that 
to thee?” ‘These words may be an invention put into the Lord’s 
mouth by a later age; the whole chapter may be a separately written 
appendix to the real book which ended at chapter 20, verse 31. But 
at least the words bring the book as it now stands into line with the 
regular expectation of a coming in time. 

The book of the Acts of the Apostles equally points the same way. 
It is, of course, perfectly true (as Dr. Glasson points out in The Sec- 
ond Advent) that the main theme of its speeches (early and late) is 
“Jesus and the Resurrection.’” Yet the Parousia is proclaimed by 
the mysterious white-apparelled speakers of chapter 1: “This Jesus 
shall so come.’’ St. Peter at Pentecost is primarily preaching for re- 
pentance and an acceptance of the Holy Ghost poured out by the 
Exalted Jesus; but he does so against an eschatological background, 
and his quotation from Joel is prolonged to include the reference to 
“that great and notable day of the Lord.” St. Paul makes the same 
point at Athens—repentance is a matter of urgency because God has 
appointed a Judgment Day, though a quotation from an obscure 
Greek poet is considered more likely to appeal to the Areopagus 
listeners than one from a Hebrew prophet! 
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St. Paul’s own letters, dealing with a wide variety of topics, over a 
considerable period of time, naturally show variations in his treat- 
ment of the theme, partly to suit the requirements of his readers, 
partly perhaps as his own thought and belief developed and were 
modified by the passage of years. The Parousia of the Lord is, of 
course, most vividly depicted in the Thessalonian letters which are 
at least among the earliest that survive. The main themes of Ro- 
mans and Corinthians gave less occasion for such teaching, yet it ap- 
pears again in the references to the Parousia in I Corinthians 15, and 
the judgment seat of God (Romans 14: 10) is the judgment seat of 
Christ before which all must be made manifest (II Corinthians 5, 10). 
And as the Apostle’s own death draws nearer he is still confident that 
the Philippians will be perfected until the day of Jesus Christ (1: 6), 
for whose saving arrival from heaven he and his readers are looking 
eagerly, as colonists who have been sent out to plant heaven on earth. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, on its practical, hortatory side, con- 
tinually points forward away from the transient affairs of this world 
to the permanencies of the next, and couples this joyful expectation 
with clear and solemn references to the Judgment: “It is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God. . . . Our God is a 
consuming fire.” . 

James urges patience in view of the Parousia of the Lord, a Parou- 
sia which is at hand. I Peter looks forward to the future revelation 
of Jesus Christ. II Peter and Jude, whatever their date and what- 
ever the relationship between them, clearly anticipate a day of judg- 
ment, and II Peter explicitly warns those who mockingly ask, ““Where 
is the promise of his Parousia?” (3: 4). 

“Abide in him,” writes St. John (I John 2: 28), “that we may not 
be ashamed before him at his coming.” We are, in love, to have 
“boldness in the day of judgment” (4: 17). 

Finally, the Apocalypse, with all its varying pictures, whatever 
their varying origin may be, quite clearly looks forward to a coming 
manifestation of Christ—Judgment and a Kingdom. 

This rapid survey of the New Testament books is, of course, far 
from complete, and there are other eschatological features in some 
of the literature to which no allusion has been made. Prominent 
among them are the many pictures of the cosmic struggle between 
good and evil in the Apocalypse (of which there may possibly be 
signs also in the Epistle to the Ephesians), and the pictures of the 
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Antichrist or Antichrists, and of the man of sin, in I John and II 
Thessalonians. 

It must further be admitted that the general picture is by no means 
clear in its details. ‘There is much “mythology”; there is very con- 
siderable borrowing from the vocabularies, the paint-boxes, and even 
the musical scores of contemporary and earlier Jewish (and non- 
Jewish) sources. Absorption with particular details of this kind has 
frequently proved from the days of the Thessalonian conversions a 
cause of distraction from the proper business of Christian men, in 
spite of the clear warnings given not only by St. Paul, but by Jesus 
Christ himself. It was in large part this misuse of its abundant ma- 
terial which caused the Apocalypse to find so late and hesitant an 
entry into the Canon. 

Further, there is no clear indication of the time or times at which 
the expected events are to take place. Now and then texts occur 
which seem to suggest temporal landmarks: ““This generation shall 
not pass away, until all these things be accomplished”’; ““This gospel 
of the kingdom shall be preached in the whole world for a testimony 
unto all the nations, and then shall the end come.” But these verses 
are balanced by others: “Of that day or that hour knoweth no one.” 
... “It is not for you to know times or seasons which the Father 
hath set within his own authority.” There are indications that 
within the period during which the New Testament was written, 
Christian minds experienced considerable fluctuations upon this 
point. Whatever he thought himself at that period, St. Paul’s 
preaching at Thessalonica seems to have been so vivid as to arouse 
a belief that the Parousia was imminent; the Apocalypse, whether 
written under Nero or under Domitian appears to reflect the feeling 
that the evil in the world was rapidly working up to a crisis and the 
end could not be long delayed: II Peter is of very uncertain date, but 
suggests a rather similar situation. On the other hand, the broad 
lines of Romans and still more of Ephesians suggest that when these 
letters were written, the author had a much longer time-vista in view. 

But there is a sufficient similarity in the New Testament books for 
an affirmative answer to the first question; at least the outlines of a 
coherent eschatology can be seen throughout the literature, which 
everywhere looks forward to a divine intervention; the Parousia of 
the Christ, Judgment, and a Final Restoration of all things to divine 
obedience, the establishment of the Sovereignty of God. This view, 
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of course, is not confined to the New Testament, but has its roots in 
the Old, where the same sense of expectation meets the reader over 
and over again. 






II 


My second question, however, raises a further problem. “What 
is the value, and what the limitations, of ‘realized eschatology’ as a 
clue to New Testament interpretation?” 

It is admitted that the Old Testament is eschatological through 
and through; that for the Hebrew with his profound grasp of the 
significance of time, and of the historical process in time, the achieve- 
ment of the purpose of God lay in the future; to this he naturally 
looked forward eagerly, and this he depicted under a wealth of Mes- 
sianic figures. 

But with the Incarnation, so it is said by some, this goal of the time 
process was achieved. ‘The Messianic prophecies had been fulfilled. 
And with the death, resurrection, and glorification of the Lord 
eschatology had been realized. The Kingdom had come. The 
Reign of God was an established fact. So far as the individual (or 
for that matter the nation) was concerned, it remained only for him 
to make his submission and enter the Kingdom as pene of a 
freely given amnesty and King’s pardon. 

Now it is certainly true that among the sayings of Jesus there is 
much evidence to provide powerful support for this conception. 
“If it is by the Spirit of God” (so Matthew; Luke writes, “by the 
finger of God”); “If it is by the Spirit of God that I cast out demons, 
then the Kingdom of God has come upon you” (Matthew 12: 28; 
Luke 11: 20). ‘““They shall not say Lo, here, or there! For behold 
the Kingdom of God is within you (évrds judy)’ (Luke 17: 21). The 
comparison of the Kingdom to the pearl of great price or the treas- 
ure hidden in the field points in the same direction. 

So too in the Fourth Gospel, the anticipations of the earlier phases 
of the Ministry are changed to realization as the Passion begins. 
“The hour is come that the Son of Man should be glorified.” . . . 
“Father, glorify thy name. There came therefore a voice out of 
Heaven saying, ‘I have both glorified it and will glorify it again.’” 
And then the Passion story moves on to its triumphant issue in the 
resurrection, while the Evangelist makes it clear that the suffering 
is itself the glorification. Nor is the Fourth Gospel alone in this; 
for the Synoptists too are clear that the Passion is the fulfillment of 
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the Messiah’s destiny as the Suffering Servant of Deuteronomy and 
Isaiah. 

The practical value of this realization is, obviously, immense, more 
especially to the individual Christian or to the whole Church when 
pressed hard with temptation or suffering. ‘The victory has already 
been won, so he is triumphantly assured. There is a real sense in 
which it is true that already the Kingdom of the world has become 
the Kingdom of the Lord. God’s work is finished. ‘The Son has 
sat down at the right hand of his Father in Heaven. The final battle 
has been won. Whatever fighting is still going on is in the nature of 
a “mopping-up” operation, the rounding up of a defeated enemy. 

All this is of great practical value for the new heart which it puts 
into the struggling Christian. It is of theological value too (if for 
the moment the “practical” and the “theological” may, purely for 
analytical purposes, be thus distinguished), since it does justice to 
one side of the New Testament evidence. But it is theologically 
limited in its value, unless it is fully and frankly recognized that there 
is another aspect to that evidence of which account must be taken. 
There is a future realization, as well as a present or past one. The 
very Epistle to the Hebrews which has so much to say of the Heav- 
enly Session of the Christ, combines the two ideas together: “He sat 
down on the right hand of God, from henceforth expecting till his 
enemies be made the footstool of his feet.’’ And alongside those 
Parables which suggest the realized presence of the Kingdom, there 
are also those which point to its growth and consummation in time 
tocome. Paradox it may be, but it is a paradox which runs through 
the New Testament, and enters the very teaching of Jesus himself. 

I must not trespass here upon the province of philosophy, but I 
would venture to suggest that the solution of this paradox, on its in- 
tellectual side, lies in a consideration of the relationship between 
Eternity and Time, itself the most profound of philosophical prob- 
lems, and one whose solution can be only dimly discerned by the 
human intellect mainly (as Plato saw) through the contemplation of 
timeless mathematical truth. If time is indeed a ‘“‘necessary form of 
imagination” (to use Kant’s phrase), then its necessity corresponds to 
the value which Old Testament Jews and New Testament Christians 
alike have rightly set upon it; and the futurist expectation of the 
New Testament eschatology corresponds to something real and 
necessary in the Universe, even though, from the point of view of 
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eternity, the truth of God is, and always has been, already complete! 

On the practical side, this problem (like most) solvitur ambulando 
(i.e., it is solved by walking). Whether we admit the reality of time 
or not, we have got to live and work in it until the day when eschatol- 
ogy is ‘“‘realized”’ in its perfect sense, and we shall know even as we are 
already known. 


Ill 


With the three remaining questions I must deal much more briefly. 
Dr. Glasson in his book The Second Advent argues with both learn- 
ing and ingenuity that our Lord never spoke of his “coming again.” 
Does he prove his point? 

A full examination of this question would make a paper in itself, 
and a long one at that—indeed a book of length comparable to Dr. 
Glasson’s own, for his various points would have to be taken one by 
one. 

There is, it must be admitted, much in what he says, and if one 
may presume to say so, his argument is lucid and well-constructed. 
Moreover, if it could be accepted, it would provide a welcome means 
of escape for those who are troubled about the whole conception of 
the Parousia. “It is not part of the teaching of Jesus; therefore we 
can scrap it all; it is only a misunderstanding of the Early Church” 
which (according to Dr. Glasson) made up the whole idea, not from 
contemporary Jewish apocalyptic, but from the Old Testament it- 
self, during the twenty years between the Crucifixion and the writ- 
ing of the Thessalonian letters—or indeed in a still shorter time, 
since by the date of the Thessalonian correspondence, the whole con- 
ception had obviously been established for some time. 

But exhaustive as Dr. Glasson’s arguments are, and convincing as 
many of the details may be, I cannot help the feeling that there is 
altogether too much special pleading and too great an ingenuity in 
getting rid of all those passages which do not fit Dr. Glasson’s theory. 
Dougall and Emmett were, I think, guilty of the same fault in The 
Lord of Thought, and Schweitzer has perhaps done the same thing 
(in reverse) in urging the all-importance of eschatology. But Gospel 
criticism is more than the removal of inconvenient passages! It 
must surely seek to explain the Gospels as a whole as they stand! 
And I cannot help feeling that Dr. Glasson sees in the Gospels what 
he wants to see. One passage in particular comes into question here. 

“We know for a certainty that Jesus studied the processes of Na- 
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ture, but we do not know that He ever saw the pseudepigraphs ex- 
tant in His day. The references to Nature are abundant; they are 
fresh, original, and belong to the most characteristic part of His 
teaching. He was impressed by its mystery and beneficence, its 
quietness and dependability, the steady and sure growth revealed in 
its processes. Even the grace of God is symbolized by the impartial- 
ity of the sunshine and the rain. The bearing of Jesus is not that 
of a distraught, wild-eyed apocalyptist shrieking out the vain message 
that millions now living will never die; it is rather that of the pa- 
tient farmer who has perfect confidence that the harvest is sure, that 
one stage of development will inevitably follow another, that small 
and unpretentious beginnings will have great results. One finds 
nothing to veto but much to confirm the belief that Jesus looked 
down the vista of the future knowing that the triumph of His cause 
was sure” (The Second Advent, p. 136). 

True enough—but not all the truth. For the closing verses of 
Matthew 7 make it clear enough to anyone who knows the Galilean 
country that Jesus was well aware too of another, and very different, 
side of nature. ‘The story of the man whose house was built upon 
the sand and ruined by the storm is drawn from nature quite as 
surely as the quiet growth of the harvest seed. The fall of that 
house was suggested to Jesus by (and would suggest to his hearers) 
just such a sudden cataclysm as the noonday catastrophe of May, 
1934, when in the hot dry season with hardly a moment’s notice a 
sudden cloudburst flooded the streets of Tiberias and swept twenty 
or thirty children into the Lake to be drowned. But Dr. Glasson 
has failed to realize the two sides of nature—and I suspect he has 
failed to realize the two sides of Jesus’ eschatology too. 

Nor do I feel for a moment convinced by his argument that the 
whole New Testament teaching of the Parousia as we now have it 
was produced by the community during the twenty years or less fol- 
lowing the death of Jesus. It is true that only a little is said of the 
coming Judgment in the early speeches of Acts (whose general his- 
toricity Dr. Glasson is ready to accept); but how much was really 
needed? St. Peter could assume a fair knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment amongst those to whom he preached in Jerusalem. They 
could put two and two together, and when he told them how urgently 
necessary it was that they should repent, they knew why as well as he! 
The day of the Lord was at hand—and Jesus had said it was! 
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IV 


Fourthly, what of St. John? Has he transmuted eschatology into 
mysticism? 

To examine the Fourth Gospel in detail would again be far too 
great a task for this paper. It may be fairly admitted that its occu- 
pation is primarily with “realized eschatology” as has already been 
suggested. Eternal life here and now is its main theme. “He that 
believeth hath eternal life, and cometh not into judgment, but hath 
passed out of death into life” (5: 24). Yet the very wording of this 
passage, with its reference to “judgment,” is futuristic too, and a 
verse or two later the reference to the future becomes more explicit 
—‘*The hour cometh, in which all that are in the tombs shall hear his 
voice” [the voice of the Son of Man to whom authority to execute 
judgment has been given] “and they shall come forth” to the resur- 
rection of life or of judgment as the case may be. It is true that be- 
tween these two passages there occur the words, ““The hour cometh, 
AND Now Is”; but the proper deduction to be drawn is surely that 
the Evangelist has grasped firmly and completely the essentially dou- 
ble character of the Christian End: it is already, and it is yet to come. 
To say that the Fourth Gospel transmutes eschatology into mysticism 
is to over-emphasize the one side of its teaching—all this apart from 
the specific Parousia reference in chapter 21, which should not per- 
haps be unduly pressed. 

Vv 


Finally, how does the New Testament look upon the Second Ad- 
vent, as the climax of hope, or the refuge of despair? Surely the 
former—almost always. In moments of dreadful depression, or mo- 
ments when the outrages of the persecuting State became too much 
even for redeemed and transformed human nature, there may be 
another note to be heard. It is there perhaps for a space in I Peter; 
it is clearer in II Peter and Jude; and it is unquestionably present in 
parts of the Apocalypse. ‘How long, O Lord,” cry the souls of the 
martyrs, “how long wilt thou not avenge the blood?”’ But this is not 
the prevailing tone. Awe and trembling there must be, of course, 
when the New Testament writers contemplate the realities of coming 
judgment which the Parousia will bring. ‘Our God is a consuming 
fire.” It is no light thing, even for the remnant of Christ, to appear 
at his judgment seat. But the predominant note is one of eager ex- 


pectation. Things are pretty hard and grim now, no doubt. But 
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hold fast! A glorious morning will follow the night. St. Paul is 
thinking of his own death when he writes in Philippians that ‘‘to 
depart and be with Christ is far better.’’ But surely it is exactly the 
same note that rings out fortissimo in I Thessalonians: “Then we 
that are alive shall be caught up in the clouds to meet the Lord in 
the air; and so shall we ever be with the Lord. Wherefore comfort”’ 
(or exhort) “‘one another with these words!’’ These words involve 
both comfort and exhortation, and that is the authentic New Testa- 
ment way of looking towards the future—the genuine eschatology of 
the Gospel. ‘“‘Watch’’—that is the Lord’s summary of the Christian’s 
duty in face of what is to come—watch as servants who look for their 
Lord’s return. He will not be pleased (what human master would 
be?) if he finds them so occupied with speculation about the train he 
will catch, or so inquisitively peering through the windows to see his 
car turn into the drive, that they have had no time to scrub the floor 
and keep the furniture dusted and the fire lit and ready to cook the 
dinner on his return. ‘They are to be at work. Yet not with any 
sense of fear at coming examinations and tests and judgments, but 
rather with a lively and comfortable expectation. For the eschatol- 
ogy of the Gospel is part of the Gospel itself. 
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A Christian Interpretation 
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of the world’s religions. Or, to change the metaphor, it is the 

apex of a triangle at whose base one corner represents Christi- 
anity, the other the remaining religions. Whereas a Christian inter- 
pretation of religion will take into account the data offered by the 
science of religion, it cannot equate the Gospel even with the noblest 
monuments of the religious phenomena of history. 

A Christian interpretation of religion will recognize that some 
common ground exists between Christianity and the other faiths. 
This is conceded while not forgetting that only Christianity—con- 
ceived and practiced in the light of the Gospel—is basic Christianity. 
Only basic Christianity is fit to radiate uniquely against the back- 
ground of the world’s darkness as the creation of the living -God. 

But there can be no interpretation of religion in general that does 
not begin with some religion in particular. We are of necessity 
thrown back upon the study of the several religions, one by one, and 
of Christianity’s core. ‘The main thesis of this article is that God re- 
vealed himself in nature and that, in the light of the Gospel, a gen- 
eral revelation—though challenged by Karl Barth, Hendrik Kraemer, 
and others—is manifest, despite many disqualifying features, in al- 
most all the religions of mankind. , 

These religions have failed to conform to the truth already dis- 
closed to them. ‘They evolved instead their own ways of obscuring 
the eternal verities and set up standards which throttle true religion. 
Involved in our task are three distinct categories which constitute 
the treatment of the subject. First, the definition of religion and 
an analysis of its perversion in history. Second, the essence of gen- 
eral revelation and a brief recapitulation of the degrading factors 
which appear in the several great religions. Third, the incompar- 
able validity of the Gospel in relation to the non-Christian religions 
and in relation to Christianity. 


[or Gospel of Jesus Christ sets in sharp focus the entire subject 
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I. RELIGION AND ITs PERVERSION 


Religion may be defined as the response of man to the holy and 
righteous call of the Eternal. That the science of religion records a 
variety of definitions of religion—James H. Leuba could note forty- 
seven—is to be explained on the grounds that the response of men to 
the call of the Eternal is not a constant but a variant. In addition to 
spiritual blindness, there are two classic forms of perversion which 
become effective in primitivism and anthropocentrism. In the wake 
of these perversions, a variety of definitions arose. 

Further complications arise when students of the science of relig- 
ion formulate their definitions in the light of whatever they deem to 
be the likely origin of man’s religions. ‘Their opinions bear the im- 
print of their varied fields of specialization and are naturally condi- 
tioned by the particular modes of their inquiries, let alone their pro- 
fessional bias. Thus Emile Durkheim (1858-1917), who had carried 
his researches into the primitive religions and totemism of Central 
Australia, developed a conception which identified religion with the 
idea of the sacred as distinct from the profane. 

Where the Eternal is lost sight of and a religion emerges which 


knows not his name, is it still possible to think of a basic, perennial, 
and ultimate origin of religion derived from the call of God? Yes, 
for as we shall presently see, there is evoked in man a certain home- 
sickness for the Divine which, no matter how hideous the distortion 
of religion may be, persists in the form of a longing for the Father of 
our spirits who reveals himself in nature. 


A. Primitivism 

As it is used here, primitivism means the religion of primitives. 
In its past and present expression, primitivism is a prelogical, tribal- 
istic, and often animistic response to the call of the Eternal. Despite 
its crudity, debasement, and simplicity, primitivism provides positive 
proof of general revelation. It ought to be remembered that its per- 
versions are to be observed not only among primitive peoples but also 
within the confines of the advanced religions. 

Primitivism becomes a perversion when its righteous faith suffers 
decadence. The symptoms of decadence may consist in peculiar 
conceptions of the spirit world, pagan priesthoods and shamanism, 
ancestor-worship, cannibalism, human sacrifice, and secret orders. 
A common feature of this perversion is animism, that is, the appeal 
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to the forces of nature and the spirits which are ostensibly resi. 
dent in them. In the pre-animistic phase, a religious phenomenon 
known as mana appears; it is the supernatural energy, sometimes 
designated as a potent fluid, attributed to persons and objects. 
Molded by animistic beliefs, rituals, sacrifice, and magic, the response 
of the primitive to the call of the Eternal is stunted. 

A plausible explanation of this decadence rests on the assumption 
that an abstract conception of God is beyond the grasp of primitive 
mentality. In order to bridge the gap between the yearning of his 
soul for the High God and the concept of the Infinite, the primitive 
turns to symbols, metaphors, parallels, and anthropomorphic devices. 
Soon he finds himself alienated from the holy and compassionate 
Lord by a world of evil spirits, witchcraft, and sorcery. Alongside 
these, however, a deeper spiritual consciousness is evident in the ven- 
eration, among many primitive peoples, of an originator God, a Su- 
preme Being. 

To the credit of primitivism is its testimony to the unity of man- 
kind and the general revelation of God. Closely affiliated with the 
tribal state of existence, it preserved religion within the family and 
as a sacred human bond. Around the hearth and altar, arose the 
nexus of all human beliefs and the common tie of all early sacieties. 
The differences which separate the various groupings of mankind 
seem to inhere in distinctions of culture and environment. More 
apparent than real, they depend on variations in the poetic impulse 
of races and the degree of abasement of the human spirit. ‘The true 
religious aspect of primitivism points to the fundamental unity of 
the human family. 

Stripped of all its appendages of myth, superstition, and magic, 
primitivism shows the marks of general revelation. G. K. Chester- 
ton’s essay, “The Wind and the Trees,” depicts a violent wind which 
causes the trees to wave like a huge fan. “Nothing could be more 
human,” says Chesterton “than the belief that the trees make the 
wind and this is the belief of about ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
the philosophers, reformers, sociologists, and politicians of the great 
age in which we live.’” But this is not true of the primitive who is 
quite convinced that the visible effects are produced by unseen forces, 
and that the material world is acted upon by the spiritual. 

Primitivism shows these evidences of general revelation. It draws 
the line between nature and the Unseen and gives man, in his de- 
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pendence upon the Unseen, a vision of the sovereignty, eternity, and 
justice of God. Through the voice of conscience, it quickens in man 
the sense of morality and the ability to distinguish right from wrong. 
It awakens faith in the existence of a deathless soul and a hereafter. 
And behind the cults, with all their ugly and grotesque elements, 
there is a genuine desire for penitence and acquittal. 


B. Anthropocentrism 

The perversion of religion also stems from anthropocentrism, the 
general assumption that man is the only center of importance in the 
world and that he is worthy of being made the ultimate object of 
thought and striving. There is, of course, a proper sense in which 
man may be regarded as of central importance. As an individual, he 
possesses freedom of will and action under God who endows him 
with power over nature. As a creature of destiny, man is capable 
of contemplating eternity. And as an object of divine affection and 
grace, he is sought after by God who determines to redeem him from 
sin and restore him to everlasting knowledge of and communion with 
the heavenly Father. 

But when this order in the redemptive purpose of God is reversed 
in a manner to make man, rather than God, the prime actor on the 
stage of history, the perversion of religion immediately follows. The 
sovereign Lord is then relegated to the periphery of man’s existence 
and man becomes the measure of all things, the chief arbiter of ends. 
In that case, it may be said that anthropocentrism comes to assume 
the menacing proportions of an abomination which distorts religion 
and deprives man of general revelation. , 

This anthropocentric evil often operates in secrecy, behind the 
curtain of culture and in the name of humanism, rationalism, and 
naturalism. It inevitably leads to the enthronement of man and the 
exaltation of his talents, attainments, discoveries, and inventions. 
Held in honor above the glory of the Eternal, man by his very en- 
thronement will eventually suffer the loss of his true manhood—the 
divine image—and sink into the dark abyss of estrangement from God 
and surrender to carnal cravings. 

Common to both East and West—because it is inherent in the basic 
human tragedy—this type of perversion is almost universal. It lifts 
its head not only in the myths and legends bequeathed by the various 
ethnic traditions of Europe and Asia, Africa and the Americas, but 
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more particularly in the idealization of race, history, reason, culture, 
and human welfare as ultimate objects of devotion. 

In more recent decades, many of these constituents of civilization 
were grouped under a virtual ethnocentrism, the centrality of one’s 
race, nation, and cultural heritage, and commanded the admiration 
of great peoples. Ethnocentrism became the arena for the pursuit 
of ideological warfare and armed conflict. Man’s revolutionary will 
—backed by military science and national pride—meant the restric- 
tion of his religious growth. 

The history of Japan, as a case in point, leaves little doubt that 
Shinto, in its ethnocentric and militant expression, marred the cul- 
ture of a highly gifted people. As Nazism and Fascism brought 
chaos to Europe and confusion to Western Christianity, likewise 
Japan’s worship of itself ushered in incalculable grief and frustration 
to the Japanese and spiritual futility to the Far East. 

The cult of the sword which has already made the twentieth cen- 
tury the bloodiest in history has been pressed into the service of 
ethnocentrism. ‘This was part of a grand strategy designed to stran- 
gle religion and eliminate its strongholds. Within this domain, the 
perversion of religion proceeded apace attaining new levels in Marx- 
ist materialism. In the guise of their peculiar brand of Messtanism, 
the Communists threatened—under an anthropocentrism of their 
own—to brutalize both Eastern and Western man. 

Despite the gigantic political and social upheavals of our era, the 
real contemporary crisis centers in the perversion of religion at 
the hands of certain intellectual leaders and secularizing statesmen. 
Their commitment to anthropocentric goals and ideals discourages 
the proper response of men and nations to the call of the Eternal 
and reduces the cathartic effectiveness of religion in a free society. 
But history warns against despair since these restrictions on religion 
are not final. For military power, conquests, empire, as well as the 
entire scope of political theory and practice do not constitute the 
full meaning of history. The church historian Eusebius—contem- 
porary of Constantine and admirer of his action in recognizing Chris- 
tianity—wrote that history must feature only those who “fought for 
the peace of the soul.” 

For our purpose two propositions may be inferred from the vast 
sweep of history: First, if primitivism in its distortions jeopardized 
religion by a fear-inspired program of appeasing and coercing the 
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spirit world, likewise the appeal of modern man to culture, race, 
and human security as ultimate constitutes defection from his divine 
origin and is calculated to submerge him in the ignorance of God. 
Second, if in the great religions of antiquity, there were nature dei- 
ties, animal forms, and human figures which served as idols in a man- 
ner prejudicial to the true knowledge of the Eternal, it is likewise 
true that the anthropocentric and ethnocentric trends of the modern 
world constitute an idolatry which is inimical to religion. 


II. GENERAL REVELATION AND ITs MISREPRESENTATION 


Religion, then, is the response of man to the holy and righteous 
call of God. If so, general revelation may be defined as precisely 
that holy and righteous call of the Eternal which discloses his truth 
and is received through the portals of reason, intuition, conscience, 
and faith. 

That the faithful God who perfected man’s salvation in Jesus 
Christ had not left himself without a witness is the Biblical way of 
stating the reality of general revelation. ‘The first eleven chapters 
of the Book of Genesis—depicting the prehistoric and primitive ep- 
ochs—do not support the notion that prior to the Covenant between 
God and Israel, all mankind was lost in iniquity without any knowl- 
edge of God. Abel, son of Adam, was a righteous man. In subse- 
quent generations, when apostasy became rife, righteous men like 
Noah and Enoch were still to be found. The classic example of a 
non-Hebraic monotheist acclaimed in the Bible is the figure of 
Melchizedek whose priestly order is hailed in the Epistle to the He- 
brews as of supranatural inception. 

Specifically what the Greeks and with them all who had access to 
general revelation lacked, Paul set forth on Mars Hill. For all their 
syllogism, philosophy, art, science, and tragedy, the Greeks did not 
understand that the Word must become flesh. Without this clue to 
revelation, their religions tended to atrophy, wasting away in insid- 
ious primitivism and anthropocentrism. 

In the case of primitive peoples, the degradation of religion 
amounted to a falsified response to general revelation. In the ad- 
vanced religions of antiquity and the modern world, the misrep- 
resentation of religion follows two patterns: (A) The disregard of 
general revelation and the adoption of a substitute therefor; (B) Ac- 
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quiescence in revelation—general and special—but its forfeiture 
through the intrusion of some anthropocentric standard. 


A. Disregard of General Revelation 

The disregard of general revelation is clearly reflected in Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism, and Confucianism. In each of these a substitute for 
general revelation occurs. 


Hinduism— 

The general revelation of God, evident in the ascetic ideal, faith, 
and devotion of Hinduism, is disregarded by undue emphasis on the 
discipline of the mind, training in wisdom, and practice of the occult. 
The whole religious pattern of Hinduism is climaxed in the philos- 
ophy known as Vedanta. A monism systematized by the eighth- 
century commentator Shankara, Vedanta teaches the need for achiev- 
ing unity between the individual self and Brahman, the universal, 
impersonal Oversoul. 

But the subconscious Hinduism of the masses, ninety per cent of 
the 260 million Hindu people, knows little of the technical litera- 
ture and the reflective disciplines of India. Theirs is a degraded 
primitivism which but vaguely apprehends the theistic and inearnate 
Krishna of the Bhagavadgita, the so-called New Testament of Hin- 
duism. The primitive cults form a world of fantasies, impulses, 
and powerful emotions to which even a Mahatma Gandhi had to 
bow in his bid for the soul of India. 

In substituting reflective discipline and social function for simple 
faith in God, Hinduism came very close to the denial of man, his 
destiny and dignity. The masses, hungry for the living God, turned 
to degraded primitivism with its shabby aberrations. 


Buddhism— 

The substitute for general revelation which Buddhism offers is a 
psychological ethics which inculcates the annihilation of all desires, 
both good and evil, leaving man without the spiritual dynamic that 
comes from God and makes clear the meaning of personality. 

A protest against and an offshoot from Hinduism, the religion of 
the Buddha attained its ascendancy in the Far East. Practically ex- 
tinct in India, its cradle, it assimilated itself to the major cultures of 
Fast Asia, such as those of China, Japan, Tibet, Thailand, and Ceylon 
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where despite its decadence Buddhism continues to exert consider- 
able social and political influence. 

Gotama the Buddha (563-483 B.C.), the founder, abandoned his 
aristocratic Hindu caste and became an ascetic. Release from suf- 
fering and mortality was the object of his psychological ethics. It 
consisted in a purported release from misery achieved by the renun- 
ciation of desire and the attainment of nirvana, a state of self-extinc- 
tion. Nothingness and void loom large at the heart of Buddhism’s 
ideal bliss. 

The disregard of general revelation is obvious. Into the fore- 
ground of his teaching, the Buddha put no thoughts about the Di- 
vine. Revolutionary changes were introduced by his followers who 
split into many sects and vestiges of general revelation are detectable 
in the survival among Buddhists of such verities as forgiveness, love, 
and renunciation. 


Confucianism— 

China’s substitute for general revelation is a humanism suffused 
with the ideals of social equilibrium. The very name of Shangti 
(Lord of Heaven), however, is a reminder of general revelation. 

The basis of China’s culture is the philosophy of Confucius (551- 
479 B.C.) and his followers consisting in filial piety, benevolence, 
justice, propriety, and belief in the original goodness of man. The 
total impact of Confucianism on China was to produce a system of 
morality, a religion of humanism, naturalness, and social balance. 

Confucianism’s disregard of general revelation is therefore well- 
attested. Confucius refused to discuss spirits, the supernatural, and 
immortality. He confined himself instead to human affairs and the 
art of living. He encouraged, nevertheless, the worship of Heaven 
and of ancestors as a course conducive to morality and social stabil- 
ity. A number of Chinese scholars expanded the original humanism 
of their master. ‘There was never a question, however, that these 
sages founded their teaching on the way of the gods. 

Contemporary Confucianism ranks numerically as first among the 
non-Christian religions, claiming the adherence of more than 334 
millions in China alone. The Chinese continue to be Confucianists, 
with a leaning towards Taoism and Buddhism. Obscured by the 
cult of nature, ancestor worship, archaic tradition, and the material- 
ist bent of the people, the Lord of Heaven is all but lost to the Chi- 
nese masses as he is lost to the militarists and intellectuals. 
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B. Acquiescence in but Forfeiture of Revelation 


Acquiescence in but forfeiture of revelation through the intrusion 
of an anthropocentric standard of interpretation is evident in two 
great religions, Judaism and Islam. 


Judaism— 

Judaism begins on a high level, accepting the call of the Eternal 
and the choice of Israel as a blessing to the nations. Historical Ju- 
daism demonstrates, however, the intrusion of an anthropocentric 
standard for the interpretation of religion. Thus, the vision of God, 
mediated for the benefit of mankind through the revealed Book, ob- 
servance of the Law, and the historical experience of a chosen people 
assume humanistic and rationalist meaning. Each of the modern 
expressions of Judaism—Orthodox, Reform, and Conservative—has 
its special emphasis. Orthodoxy is greatly concerned with the 
Torah, Reform with the vision of God, and the Conservatives with 
Israel. 

The essence of Judaism may be illustrated from the life of the 
Apostle Paul. His conversion on the road to Damascus made him 
anew man. This newness of life, consisting in allegiance to Jesus 
Christ, cannot be explained completely in terms of the Torah and 
the noblest insights of Pharisaism. In fact, the history of religion 
demonstrates that devotion to a Person creates a religious conscious- 
ness and vitality that transcend the nature of any faith steeped in 
devotion to doctrine, tradition, or a national experience. 

Precisely at this point is the parting of the road between the Gospel 
and Judaism. Whereas the writings of the Rabbis, the Talmud, and 
the Mishnah instilled devotion to a superb teaching, the New Testa- 
ment brought sinful man into an encounter with a Saviour. Juda- 
ism brought man to a Book, a Law, a tradition, all marked by ac- 
quiescence in revelation and simultaneously by the intrusion of an 
anthropocentric interpretation. In searching the depths of his re- 
ligion, the Jew therefore found himself, his people, and his nation. 
In following Jesus Christ—the Revealer and Redeemer—the Chris- 
tian found the living God. Personal devotion to Jesus Christ there- 
fore replaced the study of the Torah as the central reality of existence 
and the determining factor in receiving God’s revelation. 


Islam— 


Islam’s loss of revelation may be attributed to a non-redemptive 
view of Allah’s sovereignty, the Koran’s finality, the prophetic role 
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of Mohammed, and the ultimacy of theocracy. The religion of some 
300 million inhabitants of the world, Islam ostensibly throve as the 
embodiment of revelation, interpreted in the light of Biblical truth 
and fashioned in keeping with the celestial revelation delivered to 
Mohammed (ca. A.D. 571-632). The science of religion, however, 
recognizes Islam as a repercussion from Judaeo-Christianity, a defec- 
tion from revelation, and a peculiar blend of anthropocentric and 
spiritual elements. ‘The history of Islam has been rightly described 
as that of an Arab religion in a non-Arab world. 

In defiance of textual criticism, the Koran is conceived to be the 
uncreated Word of God and the Bible is scorned as a falsification of 
what God originally revealed to Israel and the Church. Whereas 
Jesus is recognized in the Koran, his Godmanhood and Resurrection 
are dismissed. Mohammed emerges not only as the chief exemplar 
of perfection but as the main architect of religion. 

Actually, Mohammed replaces Jesus Christ as the supernatural 
channel of grace and of communication with God. Although ortho- 
dox Islamic theology dwells laboriously on the theme that the 
Prophet was a mere man, popular fancy and mystical piety have 
found in him their refuge and the object of their contemplation. 
For all who are familiar with the details of Mohammed’s biography, 
the unwholesome outcome of this idealization evokes hardly any 
surprise. 

The real threat to the true Islamic heritage stems in the twentieth 
century from the archaic emphasis on the theocratic order in the 
guise of unmistakable nationalism. ‘Thus the temporal and politi- 
cal outlook of Islamic peoples is made a substitute for the worship 
of the sovereign God. Among the fundamentalist Moslems of 
Arabia, Pakistan, and Egypt, the sovereignty of Allah is construed 
as a theological determinism. As such it blocks all sound progress 
and marks the loss of revelation in the abyss of fatalism. 


Ill. THe INCOMPARABLE GOSPEL 


That the Gospel is the sure guarantee of Christianity’s superiority 
over all other religions is by no means a discovery of Christian minds 
or a purely intellectual deduction. It is a God-given power unto 
salvation which in order to be comprehended must be received in 
faith and in order to be fully appreciated must be tested on the anvil 
of piety and worthy living. Whether in the interpretation of the 
science of religion, the evangelistic and missionary outreach of the 
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Church, or the comparative religious encounter between Christian 
and non-Christian, it is the Gospel of Jesus Christ that constantly 
renews the strength of Christianity and empowers it to triumph over 
sin and unbelief. 

What in particular does this Gospel achieve to merit the attribute 
incomparable? It achieves two things which are of momentous sig- 
nificance in connection with the subject of this article. First, as 
regards the non-Christian religions, the Gospel summons their ad- 
herents to the true meaning of general revelation and its corrobora- 
tion in the Person of Jesus Christ. Second, as regards Christianity 
itself, it quickens the believer’s faith that only as the Gospel is 
preached among non-Christians unto the ends of the earth will the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ 
shine out of the world’s darkness. 


A. The Gospel and the Non-Christian Religions 

That a general revelation is manifest in the non-Christian religions 
forms part of the Gospel proclamation. The Gospel is the good tid- 
ings of what God wrought in his Son in order to save sinners. The 
unique character of Christianity inheres in God’s love made known 
in Christ who sums up in himself all that God said and did in nature 
and Scripture as well as in the sacred story of his people and the wit- 
ness of those who knew his name. 

To non-Christians of diverse persuasions, the Gospel brings a con- 
firmation of general revelation and an extraordinary reconciliation 
with God and sanctification. For those in the grip of degraded prim- 
itivism, the Divine Being is made known in personal devotion to the 
Redeemer who displaces the degradation of art and magic. The 
spiritual opportunity which the Gospel offers the devotees of the sev- 
eral ethnic religions springs from the vindication in Christ of the 
inner cry of the soul, the primary affirmation of general revelation, 
namely, that God is close to each one of us, for it is in him that we 
live and move and have our being. 

Those who accept the truth of revelation only to forfeit its essence 
are likewise taught by the Gospel. Christ enters their lives as the 
solitary clue to religion displacing the standards which conjure up 
goodness, reason, and nation as absolutes. What God has done of 
old and his manifest will behind all faiths form the commonground 
of Christianity with the other religions. However, the discontinuity 
of the Gospel with all other forms of piety and religion is self-evident: 
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the Gospel of Jesus Christ involving a Christ-centered faith in God 
the Father, victory over sin, and fellowship with the risen Lord who 
gives life and immortality, requires a complete break with all other 
forms of religion. 


B. The Gospel and Christianity 

Recognition of the science of religion as a prerequisite for the in- 
terpretation of Christianity in the modern world is vital to the under- 
standing of the superiority of the Gospel. But even as general rev- 
elation is meaningless apart from the Gospel, so too is a Christianity 
which fails to take the Gospel as everlasting guide. This failure has 
marred the works of eminent scholars who penetrated the depths of 
man’s religions but through indifference to the Gospel of peace 
missed the heart of the science of religion. Nor can Christianity 
long live by the Gospel and its proclamation without constant ex- 
amination of the affirmations, literature, ideals, religious thought 
and practice current among the hundreds of millions of non- 
Christians. 

Finally, if the Church is not to become a mere temple made with 
hands and therefore unfit as a tabernacle of the Holy Spirit, the mys- 


tery of the Gospel must remain an ever present challenge to faith. 
Great faith in the hearts of Christians will by the sheer force of their 
testimony spread the truth of God. For the One, whom by a heav- 
enly voice God called his Son with whom he was well-pleased, in- 
structed his disciples that repentance and the remission of sins should 
be preached unto all nations. 








CALVINISM AND THE MISSIONARY 
ENTERPRISE 


By SAMUEL M. ZWEMER 


I. CALVIN AND MIssIONS 


T was the Roman Catholic Church historian and missionary pro- 
| fessor, Joseph Schmidlin of Miinster, who asserted that all the 
Reformers, Luther, Zwingli, Melanchthon, and Calvin were not 
conscious of the missionary idea and displayed no missionary activity. 
Whatever may be true of Luther’s attitude toward the Jews, the 
Turks, and the pagans of his day (and there is much to be said), Cal- 
vin stood in a class by himself in this respect. ‘This has been clearly 
shown by two German scholars in articles that appeared in 1909 and 
1934. The first was by the great theologian Schlatter of ‘Tiibingen 
entitled “Kalvin und die Mission” in the Evangelische Missions- 
magazin (Vol. 53) and the other by Asst. Professor Ernst Pfisterer of 
Bochum in Die Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift under the title “Der 
Missionsgedanke bei Kalvin” (March, 1934). Both of these writers 
agree that Calvin recognized the missionary obligation of the Church 
both in theory and practice. 

Schmidlin asserts that Calvin did not recognize such obligation nor 
its practical fulfillment. He confined his missionary ideas, says 
Schmidlin, to commonplaces and declared missions superfluous. 
Schmidlin calls “the two lone Protestant missionary undertakings 
of the Reformation Era” a failure. That of Gustav Wasa among 
the Lapps “was not really to pagans and that of the French emigrants 
in Brazil was a mere colonizing venture.” A different, although 
tragic, story is told regarding these three hundred Calvinists who 
came to Brazil and attempted successfully to preach to the Indians 
in 1558 but of whom a number were killed as heretics by the Roman 
Catholic Governor Villegainuous. 

As regards Melanchthon a recent monograph does justice to this 
great Reformer, but grants that neither he nor Luther had the mis- 
sionary spirit or vision of John Calvin. We learn from the intro- 

1 Melanchthon und der Islam: Eine Beitrag zur Klirung des Verhdltnisses zwischen Christ- 


entum und Fremdreligionen in der Reformationszeit, by Manfred Kohler. Leipzig: Leopold 
Klotz Verlag, 1938. 
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duction that there was general ignorance of Islam in Europe for 500 
years after the Hejira (A.D. 622). Dante the poet puts Mohammed 
with Judas and Beelzebub in the lowest inferno. Historians and 
theologians generally were ignorant not only of the origin of Islam 
but of its teaching. Whatever accounts we have of this world-relig- 
ion are unhistorical, uncritical, and unsympathetic. The very titles 
of the books written during this period are indicative of the general 
attitude, for example: Confutatio, Improbatio, Cribratio Alchorani, 
Notationes contra Mahometi dogmata. 

At the time of the Reformation there was a slight change for the 
better. Luther was deeply interested in Islam, the religion of the 
Turks. His writings have been the subject of special studies in this 
respect by Vossberg, Holston, Simon, and Barge. Melanchthon was 
a careful student of all that Luther wrote on the subject. Melanch- 
thon’s viewpoint is, however, of greater importance because he was 
a historian as well as a theologian. The material for Kahler’s study 
consists of Melanchthon’s letters, commentaries, poems, and espe- 
cially a number of introductions that he wrote to books by various 
writers dealing with the Turks and Islam. We have an account of 
Mohammed's life, of Islam as a sect, and of the Turks as represent- 
ing the political power of this religion. Melanchthon points out 
that Islam is a heresy based on fiction. ‘The Moslem errs in his 
knowledge of God, in his denial of the person and offices of Christ, 
in the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and especially in his soteriology. 
He accuses Islam of Eudaemonism and Hedonism, and states that 
it is the enemy of true culture because of its social ethics in regard 
to marriage and slavery. The concluding section (pages 105-164) 
gives a summary of Melanchthon’s position on the history of relig- 
ions. The author holds that Melanchthon, while emphasizing the 
absolute character of Christianity, portrays his ignorance of the real 
strength of Islam and its vital elements. He does not rid himself of 
medieval indifference to the missionary call and intolerance of all 
kinds of “heresies.” Neither Melanchthon nor Luther in spite of 
their partial knowledge of this non-Christian religion was ever stirred 
in his heart to propose missions to Moslems. 

John Calvin lived in the sixteenth century, not in the nineteenth. 
We cannot expect of him a world-view and world vision like that of 
William Carey. But he was not blind or deaf to the heathen world 
and its needs. 
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Calvin’s knowledge of the pagan nations was taken from the Bible 
and classical literature. There is no proof that he had ever come in 
touch with the newly discovered world of Asian and African pagan- 
ism. The Turks, of whom Luther writes frequently, were not on his 
horizon. He was, however, in direct contact with the Indians of 
Brazil through a missionary adventure of which we will speak later, 

In a recent volume of special study on Calvin and his views of the 
Kingdom and the Church by Dr. Karlfried Frohlich, we learn of the 
broad horizon that was part of Calvinism.’ 

Calvin visualizes the struggle for that Kingdom as a conflict be. 
tween Christ and Satan. He is, therefore, fond of all the Bible lan- 
guage in the Old and New Testament that deals with such a struggle 
between light and darkness, between sin and grace. 

There is a most interesting excursus on the contrast between Cal- 
vin and Ignatius Loyola which touches Calvin’s place in the history 
of missions. ‘The author calls attention to the fact that these two 
men were contemporaries. Calvin and Loyola both felt that they 
were champions for the glory of God in this world. Both were men 
of action. Both brought their ideas as a complete sacrifice for the 
attainment of that end, the victory of Christ. Both of them had an 
aristocratic view of such a glorious mission. The reformer of Ge- 
neva and the nobleman of Spain were men of iron will. The one 
exerted it in Roman-Protestant Europe, and the other in every part 
of the world where he sent his missionaries, especially the Far East. 
The author points out the enormous difference, however, in the vi- 
sion of these two men. Ignatius sees visions and dreams; Calvin 
bows himself under the mighty will of God. The prayer-idea of 
the Spaniard is meditation; of Calvin it is the free expression of the 
heart’s desire for communion with God. The spiritual writings of 
Ignatius were written for an inner circle; Calvin wrote for the whole 
Christian public (pp. 70-74). 

In another portion of his book Fréhlich speaks of Calvin's cosmo- 
politan correspondence and how he kept in touch with the Reforma- 
tion in every part of Europe. He writes to someone in Great Brit- 
ain, “God has created the entire world that it should be the theater 
of his glory by the spread of his Gospel.”’ In these words he shows 
his longing and desire for the spread of the mission of the Church 
and its message everywhere. His letters to John Knox in Scotland, 


2 Gottesreich, Welt und Kirche (Miinchen, 1930). 
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to the Polish king Sigismund, to friends of the Reformation in Eng- 
land, Italy, France, and the Netherlands, testify to the outreach of 
his ecumenic soul. 

In 1538 Calvin actually proposed in a letter to Bullinger a plan for 
a general synod of all Protestant Churches to meet together for con- 
sultation to strengthen each other and to agree on the proper attitude 
toward the power of the State. The author adds, “This great idea 
was never realized. History has not conferred on him the honor, but 
the idea continued to live as a heritage for later generations, for Cal- 
vin believed that the Kingdom of Christ should be extended not only 
inwardly but outwardly in every part of the world, for this is the 
will of God.” 

The result of his correspondence and his efforts can be seen in the 
strong character of Reformers such as John Knox and Coligny, in 
Oliver Cromwell and the heroes of the Netherlands. It was the 
spirit of Calvin that made them advocates of the extension of the 
Kingdom of Christ in their attempts for colonial expansion. 

Calvin’s view of the heathen world is based upon two doctrines— 
that of man’s creation in God’s image and that of common grace. In 
the former he teaches that by creation all men have a knowledge of 
God and a germ of religion (Inst. I, 3: 1). But sin has darkened 
this gleam of truth. The soul of man is a labyrinth. Man made 
his own gods and superstitions (Inst. I, 5: 12). Nevertheless, the 
heathen mind retained a knowledge of a High-god (Jnst. I, 12: 1). 
This is very like the idea vindicated in our day by one of the greatest 
anthropologists, Wilhelm Schmidt in his six-volume work, Der Ur- 
sprung der Gottesidee, in contrast to the common evolutionary view 
of the origin of religion. 

Calvin at the very outset of his /nstitutes (I, 3: 1-2) lays down a 
great missionary principle, namely, man’s natural instinct for God. 
“The human mind by natural instinct possesses some sense of Deity 
—God hath given to all some apprehension of his existence which he 
frequently and insensibly renews.” Men universally know that 
there is a God and that he is their Maker. Nothing human is alien 
to God’s divine purpose in the gift of his Son. He so loved the 
world that his Son died “‘not for sinners only but for the sin of the 
world.” “The worship of God,” says Calvin, “is the only thing 
which renders man superior to brutes and makes them aspire to im- 
mortality.”” Again, ‘“The seeds of religion are sown by God in every 
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heart although we scarcely find one man in a hundred who cherishes 
what he has received.” 

The primal instinct is obscured by ignorance and wickedness. It 
is the doctrine of common grace in Calvin that explains the char- 
acter of those seekers after God in heathendom whose ardent desire 
for light and whose good works remain in mystery if the gulf be- 
tween fallen man and God is unbridgeable. Even as regards the 
final destiny of the unbeliever Calvin is not harsh and negative but 
positive and full of restraint. In Book 3, 25: 12 he deals with Im- 
mortality and Resurrection and uses those remarkable words: “How 
great and severe is the punishment, to endure the never ceasing ef- 
fects of his wrath! On which subject there is a memorable passage 
in the ninetieth psalm: that though by his countenance he scatters 
all mortals, and turns them to destruction, yet he encourages his 
servants in proportion to their timidity in this world, to excite them, 
though under the burden of the cross, to press forward, till he shall 
be all in all.” 

Calvin goes on to describe the origin of idolatry as a desire to form 
with human hands an image of God as conceived by a warped imagi- 
nation (Inst. I, 11: 9). Yet in spite of all departure from truth and 
righteousness, the heathen mind and heart still bear traces of com- 
mon grace in natural endowments and gifts of genius; ““we learn from 
this how many good gifts the Lord has left in human nature even 
after it was deprived of the knowledge of the true God” (Inst. II, 2: 
13-15). As one reads Calvin, one is astonished at the breadth and 
depth of his teaching regarding common grace. This is in accord 
with the true missionary spirit and distinguishes Calvinism from an 
extreme Barthianism which finds no points of contact and no bridge 
between Christianity and the non-Christian faiths. The doctrine of 
common grace is that of faith in the soil of the human heart. 


“Down in the human heart crushed by the Tempter . . . 
Feelings lie buried that grace can restore.” 


The call of the Gospel is for all men, says Calvin (“Sermons on 
Deut.,”” Opera, 28). God desires all men to be saved and to come 
to the knowledge of the truth—“‘all states and all peoples” (“Sermons 
on I Tim.,” Opera, 53). Nor is the duty of evangelism to all the 
world hemmed in or contradicted by the doctrine of predestination 
(Inst. III, 23: 12-14). ‘We do not know,” writes Calvin, “whom 
God has elected nor where his elect dwell.” 
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Moreover we are in duty bound to pray for the heathen, “for all 
people in the whole earth” (Inst. III, 20: 36-40). ‘This comes out 
clearly in his exposition of the second petition of the Lord’s Prayer. 
The same thought is emphasized in a powerful sermon on Daniel 
(Opera, 41) where he exclaims, “When we think and pray only about 
our own needs and do not remember those of our neighbors, we cut 
ourselves loose from the body of Christ Jesus our Lord and how can 
we then be joined to God.” 

Calvin also sees as the goal of all missions the Glory of God. To 
draw souls out of hell and put them on the way of salvation is to 
glorify God (‘Sermon on Deut.,’ Opera, 33: 18-19). The same 
thought occurs in a sermon on Isaiah 12: 4-5. “This is our duty, 
everywhere to make known among the nations the goodness of our 
God.” 

Dr. Julius Richter in his Science of Missions (Missionskunde) gives 
the following five reasons why the early Reformation period was so 
barren of direct missionary effort: The idea was current that the end 
of the world was at hand; the non-Christian world was considered as 
under condemnation and destined to perdition. The heathen were 
hardened because they rejected the preaching of Noah and that of 
the Apostles; only the secular power could enter heathen lands; and 
there is only a general and not a particular duty to preach the Gospel. 
All this is true, but did Calvin offer these reasons? No. There is 
very little in his writings to show such tendencies. He arose above 
his age and above his contemporaries. Pfisterer takes up each of 
these medieval views of the contemporary Reformers and demon- 
strates that Calvin was not of their company. His missionary out- 
look, ideals, and theory were far in advance of those of Luther (see 
article by Pfisterer, pp. 104-106). Such sharp words as Luther used 
of Turks, Jews, and the heathen are not found in Calvin. 

When we come to the pragmatic test in regard to foreign missions, 
Calvin was the only Reformer who actually planned and organized 
a foreign mission enterprise. It was an effort by colonists to Brazil 
and its pagan Indians in 1555 by Calvinist refugees from Geneva 
and France. Through it Admiral Coligny came into touch with 
Calvin, and his life and influence was one of the by-products of this 
mission; born out-of-due-time and destroyed by Roman Catholic 
persecution. 

Gaspard de Chatillon Coligny, admiral of France and Protestant 
leader, was in touch with Calvin in 1558 when the colony went to 
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Brazil. He advocated religious toleration in France but was le 
héros de la mauvaise fortune as sole leader of Protestantism. He 
was killed in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. His daughter be- 
came the wife of William the Silent, Prince of Orange. 

At the close of the eighty years war in 1595, the Dutch Calvinists 
also sent out mission preachers, in this instance to the East Indies. 
At Ceylon and on other islands they established a work that has con- 
tinued fruitful until the present day. They translated the entire 
Bible into Malay, and that book is still a witness of their missionary 
zeal. 

There were two religions locked in combat for Western Asia and 
North Africa. But some of the Reformers themselves felt that Islam 
with all its errors and its Arabian fanaticism was closer to the truth 
than the medieval papacy. The Dutch in their struggle with Spain 
chose for their motto Liever Turksch dan Paapsch—Rather the Turk 
than the Pope! I was told that one can still read these words and the 
symbols that accompany them on the carved pillars of a church at 
Middelburg. Islam was long considered a Christian heresy, and so, 
some think, should be our approach today. 

In one of his letters Erasmus actually proposed that, “The best 
and most effectual way to overcome and win the Turks would be if 
they should perceive those things which Christ taught and expressed 
in his life shining in us. For truly it is not meet nor convenient to 
declare ourselves Christian men by this proof or token if we kill very 
many but rather if we save very many. Nor if we send thousands of 
heathen people to hell, but if we make many infidels faithful. To 
my mind it were best before we should try with them in battle, to 
attempt to win them with epistles and some little books.” 

























II. CALVINISM AND ISLAM 





It is remarkable that as far back as 1871 in an address on Calvinism 
delivered as Rector of St. Andrews, the historian James Anthony 
Froude, called attention to the strange parallel between the Reforma- 
tion in Europe under Calvin and that in Arabia under Mohammed. 
Islam indeed, as Bancroft remarks, is the Calvinism of the Orient. 
It, too, was a call to acknowledge the sovereignty of God’s will. 
“There is no god but Allah.” It, too, saw in nature and sought in 
Revelation the majesty of God’s presence and power, the manifesta- 
tion of his glory transcendent and omnipotent. ‘‘God,” said Mo 
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hammed, “there is no god but he, the living, the self-subsistent; slum- 
ber seizeth him not, nor sleep; his throne embraces the heavens and 
the earth and none can intercede with him save by his permission. 
He alone is exalted and great.’’ It is this vital, theistic principle that 
explains the victory of Islam over the weak, divided, and idolatrous 
Christendom of the Orient in the sixth century. “As the Greek 
theology,”’ so Froude remarks, “was one of the most complicated ac- 
counts ever offered of the nature of God and his relation to man, so 
the message of Mahomet, when he first unfolded the green banner, 
was one of the most simple. There is no god but God; God is King, 
and you must and shall obey his will. This was Islam, as it was first 
offered at the sword’s point to people who had lost the power of un- 
derstanding any other argument; your images are wood and stone; 
your metaphysics are words without understanding; the world lies 
in wickedness and wretchedness because you have forgotten the stat- 
utes of your Master, and you shall go back to those; you shall fulfill 
the purpose for which you were set to live upon the earth, or you 
shall not live at all’’ (Froude, Calvinism, p. 36). 

He then goes on to say, by way of correction: “I am not uphold- 
ing Mahomet as if he had been a perfect man, or the Koran as a 
second Bible. ‘The Crescent was no sun, nor even a complete moon, 
reigning full-orbed in the night of heaven. The morality of it was 
defective. The detailed conception of man’s duties inferior, far 
inferior, to what St. Martin and St. Patrick, St. Columba and St. 
Augustine, were teaching or had taught in Western Europe. Ma- 
hometanism rapidly degenerated. ‘The first caliphs stood far above 
Saladin. The descent from Saladin to a modern Moslem despot is 
like a fall over a precipice. But the light which was in the Moslem 
creed was real. It taught the omnipotence and omnipresence of one 
eternal Spirit, the Maker and Ruler of all things, by whose everlast- 
ing purpose all things were, and whose will all things must obey” 
(Froude, Calvinism, pp. 37-38). 

Yet Calvinism and Islam had much in common. Both are op- 
posed to compromise and all half-measures. Both were a trumpet- 
call in hard times for hard men, for intellects that could pierce to the 
roots of things where truth and lies part company. Intolerance is 
sometimes a virtue. The very essence and life of all great religious 
movements is the sense of authority; of an external, supernatural 
framework or pattern to which all must be made comformable. 
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Calvinism and Islam were neither of them systems of opinion but 
were attempts to make the will of God as revealed (in the Bible, or 
according to Mohammed in the Koran) an authoritative guide for 
social as well as personal affairs, not only for Church, but for State. 
They both believed in election and reprobation, dependence on 
God’s will, not on man’s. 

Calvinism and Islam have at their very core the principle of a 
claim of finality and universality, and it is this principle that is the 
very basis of a missionary religion. Paul’s theology and soteriology 
made him a missionary and drove him across all racial barriers, com- 
pelling him to set forth Christianity as final and triumphant. The 
strongest plea for missions is the will of God for the whole world. 
We can only have a passion for the glory of God when we acknowl- 
edge his sovereignty in every realm of life. 

If singleness of aim is a mark of leadership, Calvin and Mohammed 
were both born leaders. As Barth expresses it: “Calvin first had a 
theme and then thought of its variation; first knew what he willed 
and then willed what he knew.’”’ ‘The same might be said of Moham- 
med. ‘The genius of spiritual conquest is the consciousness that God 
is commanding the battalions, that the issue is not uncertain, and 
that the goal is God’s eternal glory. More than a century ago, James 
Montgomery, a true Calvinist, closed his great missionary hymn, be- 
ginning, “Oh Spirit of the Living God,” with the stanza: 


“God from eternity hath willed 
All flesh shall His salvation see; 
So be the Father’s love fulfilled 
The Saviour’s sufferings crowned through thee.” 


Our American statesman, John Hay, a century later, interpreted in 
the same Calvinistic fashion the prayer, ‘““Thy will be done,” in his 
great hymn, beginning, “Not in dumb resignation we lift our hands 
on high.” 

With God’s sovereignty as basis, God’s glory as goal, and God's 
will as motive, the missionary enterprise today can face the most difh- 
cult of all missionary tasks—the evangelization of the Moslem world. 
God in his sovereign providence and by his Holy Spirit has led the 
Reformed faith geographically to the very heart of the Moslem world. 
For more than one hundred years the Churches of the Reformed tra- 
dition were the only ones that went to its cradle and its strongholds 
in the Near East. They, more than any other branch of the Church, 
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were pioneers in the world of Islam. Familiar names come to mem- 
ory: Jessup, Post, Van Dyck, Dennis—in Syria; Shedd and his col- 
leagues—in Persia; Lansing, Hogg, Watson—in Egypt; Forman, 
Wherry, Ewing—in North India; Keith Falconer, John Young, Peter 
Zwemer, Henry Bilkert, George Stone, Mrs. Thoms, Sharon Thoms, 
Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. Mylrea, John Van Ess (to mention only a few 
of those who have passed on to their reward)—in Arabia. 

It is still true, as Professor Lindsay stated at the meeting of the 
Reformed and Presbyterian Alliance in Glasgow, that “the Presby- 
terian Churches do more than a fourth of the whole mission work 
abroad done by all the Protestant Churches together.” ‘The Calvin- 
istic Churches entered the world of Islam earlier and more vigorously 
than any other group. The first missionary to the Turks was a Re- 
formed preacher, Venceslaus Budovetz of Budapest. He was born 
in the year 1551, and belonged by his religion to the Unitas Fratrum, 
which was a branch of the Hussite Church in Bohemia. He was very 
faithful and a zealous member of the Church. Having spent more 
than ten years in Western Europe at Protestant universities, espe- 
cially Reformed, and in travels, he became a very strong and con- 
vinced Calvinist, and became acquainted with some of the most 
renowned evangelical scholars and religious leaders of his time (see 
The Moslem World, vol. XVII, pp. 401 ff. for a sketch of his life and 
influence by Professor Josef Soucek of Prague). 

Among these friends were Theodore Beza of Geneva, the French 
Reformed lawyer Philip Mornay du Plessis, the Basel Reformed 
theological professor, Crynaeus, and also one of the Lutheran theo- 
logians, David Chytraeus, who had part in composing the famous 
Lutheran book of symbols, The Formula of Concord. 

Vaclav Budovec lived in Constantinople from 1577 to 1581. He 
sought opportunity to win back apostates and to preach to the Turks; 
but he was staggered by the power of Islam. “I have been not a 
little in temptation,” he wrote, “seeing how these ungodly Turks 
prosper and that the noblest parts of the earth where God himself 
walked in human body . . . have been conquered by them in an 
incredibly short time.’”’ In one of his letters sent to his son in later 
years, he mentions the fact that he actually did win one Turk for 
Christ. Budovec wrote a number of books in the Czech language, 
one of them being called Anti-al-Koran. It is a defense of the Chris- 
tian faith and a refutation of Islam. ‘This book is very rare, but 
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copies are found in the University and other private libraries in 
Prague. Here we have the first Christian apologetic written by the 
Reformation Church for Moslems. 

Nor can we forget that the Reformed Churches of South-Eastern 
Europe were the bulwark against the invasion of Islam for centuries. 
Again we note that in Java and Sumatra the Reformed Churches of 
the Netherlands have had more converts from Islam than any other 
mission in any part of the world. Over 62,000 living converts from 
Islam are connected with the various missions in Java alone. ‘These 
missions cover territory which has a population (almost solidly Mo- 
hammedan) of nearly forty million souls. 

As regards America, it is not without providential significance that 
when the world of Islam faces a crisis and affords the Church a new 
opportunity, Reformed and Presbyterian bodies together have the 
strongest and widest work in five of the great lands of the Moslem 
world: Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Persia, and Arabia. ‘The union of the 
United Presbyterian, the Reformed, and the Presbyterian Church,” 
said the late Dr. Robert E. Speer, “would bring a new joy and faith 
to the Church which today has responsibility for the strongest mis- 
sion work in the world for the evangelization of Mohammedans.” 

God’s own hand has indeed led the children of the Covenanters, of 
the Huguenots, and of the Dutch into the very heart of the world of 
Islam. Its old historic cities are mission stations of our Churches: 
Alexandria, Cairo, Khartum, Beirut, Damascus, Aleppo, Bagdad, 
Busrah, Mosul, Teheran, and Tabriz. The Arabian mission of the 
Reformed Church and the South Arabia Mission of the Scottish 
Church have marched around Islam’s Jericho, and their trumpet 
gives no uncertain sound. The walls of Arabian intolerance and 
fanaticism have already fallen before the medical missionary pioneers 
of these Churches. But there are whole provinces of Arabia still 
unoccupied and vast Moslem areas in Africa and Asia where the 
missionary has never entered. This is the missionary challenge to 
the Calvinists of today. A challenge to dauntless faith and indis- 
courageable hope and a love that will not let go. Think of Afghan- 
istan, and all western and Southern Arabia; of Russian Turkestan, 
parts of Siberia, Bokhara, and the Crimea, of Central Asia, of Tripoli 
in Africa, the French Sudan. Here is a population of nearly forty- 
five millions! All these are a call to action for those who yearn to 
see the victory of the Cross over the Crescent. 











CALL TO DISCIPLESHIP’ 
By JOHN A. MACKAY 


HAVE chosen for this closing address the words which our Lord 
addressed to Peter, as they are recorded in the twenty-first chap- 
ter of the Gospel according to St. John, the twenty-second verse. 
The words in question are: ““What is that to thee? Follow thou me!” 

Jesus Christ spoke these words by the shore of the sacred sea, the 
Sea of Galilee. Words similar to these he had spoken on other oc- 
casions on the same shore; but the circumstances had totally changed. 
Then his imperious voice summoned into his discipleship a group of 
fishermen that they might be his constant companions within the 
confines of a Roman province in the Near East. ‘Follow me,” he 
said again to one of these disciples, Peter, and by implication, to the 
whole group of those who were with him. He summoned them to 
follow him through the wide bounds of the Roman Empire, to the 
frontiers of the inhabited globe. ‘The same Voice has sounded, and 
will continue to sound for all Christ’s followers, through all the roads 
and corridors of history to the end of time. 

Our Lord was speaking primarily to an individual, not to a mass 
of people. ‘That particular individual, Peter, had proved derelict 
and renegade in his discipleship, but our Lord had received from his 
penitent lips the assurance of his abiding love. Although Jesus had 
restored Peter to the full status of discipleship, the ever curious and 
impetuous fisherman posed a question which, for him, was interest- 
ing, but which for Jesus was quite irrelevant. He wanted to know 
what the future of his companion, John, was to be. Jesus answered, 
in effect, “Peter, that’s no concern of yours. There’s only one thing 
that matters, and that is that you should follow me yourself. Lay 
aside the irrelevant and get down to what really matters.” 

The same risen Lord addresses this identical question to us who 
have sojourned here together for these last eight days. The same 
loving and imperious voice sounds in our midst,“What is that to 
thee? What are those questions, relatively irrelevant, which con- 


1Closing address delivered at the East Asian Christian Conference, Bangkok, December 11, 
9. 
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cern you? One thing alone really matters—that you follow me your- 
selves, that you follow me each one.” ‘These words have been spoken 
to me at intervals of quiet, and sometimes in the public sessions, dur- 
ing this past week, and I want, on this last occasion that we shall be 
meeting as a group, to try to interpret to you what they have meant 
to me personally. In that way, by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the application of the truth by his Holy Spirit, the imperious 
Voice that spoke by Galilee may speak to us out of his eternity this 
everlasting and, at the same time, contemporary word, ‘Follow thou 
me!” 












I 


Jesus is saying to us in these moments, “Follow me in loving al- 
legiance.”’ Who is it that speaks? The same whom we have been 
calling together the crucified and risen Lord. The early Christians, 
very soon after their encounter with Jesus Christ, formulated a creed 
which is at once the first and the most basic of the great Christian 
confessions. You find it in the Letter to the Philippians—‘‘Jesus 
Christ is Lord” (Phil. 2: 11). By applying to Jesus the word “Lord” 
they equated him with the living God of Israel, and made him the 
superior of imperial Caesar. For them the core of becoming a Chris- 
tian was to give total allegiance to the living Lord, Jesus Christ. To 
do so involved for them, as it involves for us, what our Lord said it 
would always involve, if discipleship was to be taken seriously—to 
deny ourselves, each one saying a decisive “‘no”’ to self. 

Christian discipleship can have no meaning if any human spirit 
begins to dictate orders to this Lord, if he starts out to bargain, to 
lay down the conditions of being his follower, to assume to be the 
Lord’s rival and maybe his patron. No! ‘The human self, in as 
total a sense as is psychologically possible, bows down in humblest 
submission, in sinfulness and nothingness, before the sovereign Lord, 
the crucified and risen Lord Jesus Christ. This the human spirit 
does, recognizing that Jesus Christ is the Lord of thought and the 
Lord of life. 

As the Lord of thought Christ is the Word become flesh. He is 
the Truth itself, the personal Truth. Jesus Christ is the Lord of 
thought for every sincere quest, for every aspiration after truth or 
higher things. He it is who, by his illumination in the higher cen- 
ters of intellect, gives true axioms, who guides the mind to the real 
assumptions, whose light and whose person must become the center 
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of any world view or theology which would be true, and creative, and 
redemptive. 

As the Lord of life Jesus Christ must become life’s inmost, germi- 
nal principle, both in the individual human spirit and in every form 
of human collectivity. Life begins for the human spirit when Jesus 
Christ, the true Life, becomes its life. “The home becomes what God 
intended it to be, what we long for it to be, what East Asia and the 
world need it to be, when he becomes the best-loved and honored 
guest, whose invisible presence presides at every family reunion. 
For Jesus Christ to be the Lord of life means that any human insti- 
tution that would presume to be true, pure, stable, creative, must 
have the Lord of life at the heart of it. Because Christ is the Lord 
of life, any contact between peoples, any form of human relationship 
which would presume to have a future and to reflect God’s order, 
must have a central place within it for the Lord of life as its judge, 
and for his creative, and redemptive presence at the heart of it. 
That is to say, Jesus Christ, the Lord, calls upon man in every phase 
of his life—personal, collective, institutional, organizational—to take 
seriously that he is Lord. Man’s future depends upon the measure 
in which he can endure Christ’s scrutiny and flaming eye, upon the 
measure in which he is concerned also about the tearful eye of 
Christ’s mercy. For Jesus Christ is Lord and it is that Lord who 
calls us to be his disciples, to give him, in a great adventure and with 
unreserved devotion, our uttermost allegiance. He calls us to en- 
gage in the great adventure of acknowledging him as Lord at the 
roots of our personality, at the center of our national culture, at the 
core of every form of human relationship. 

But allegiance must be loving allegiance. Before the risen Christ 
summoned Peter to follow him he must needs have the assurance of 
his love three times repeated. ‘That appears to me to be very impor- 
tant. It is quite possible, and has oftentimes been tragically actual, 
that men should follow Christ without loving him. Men have died 
for Jesus Christ without loving him; they followed and died for, not 
his living self, but an idea of him. Such men become fanatical in all 
their relationships; they become Christ’s patrons, rather than his fol- 
lowers. You recall that Paul said, in writing to the Romans, as we 
have the words in the Moffatt translation: “Put affection into your 
love of the brethren.” No one can give allegiance to Jesus Christ 
who does not have a loving heart towards him, towards his fellow 
Christians, and towards all people. 
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Let us be perfectly clear about this. Christian discipleship has 
sometimes meant no more than loyalty to ideas about Jesus Christ. 
They were correct ideas, sound ideas, orthodox ideas; but they were 
only ideas. A true idea of Christ can become an idol, which the wor- 
shipper adores instead of Christ himself. He patronizes his idol and 
molds it increasingly into his own image. Between the fanatical, 
loveless devotion to an idea of Christ, and Christian discipleship as 
loving allegiance to Christ, there is a great gulf fixed. 

I speak this word to myself as a word of caution, and I pass it on 
to you, dear brothers and sisters in Christ. Let us be sure that it is 
the living Lord himself, crucified and risen, whom we love, and not 
a mere idea of him, however true that idea may be. 


II 


Jesus Christ the Lord says also in the quiet of his eternity and in 
the vesper stillness of this Bangkok suburb—‘‘Follow me in redemp- 
tive concern.” According to the New Testament, Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, was himself the incarnation of God’s redemptive concern. It 
is no exaggeration to say that Christianity is Christ. ‘The Gospel is 
the Gospel of Christ because he himself incarnates God’s purpose of 
mercy for mankind. , 

What is the Gospel? It is, of course, “good news.”’ But all good 
news is not the Gospel. If I say there is a God, that is good news. 
When that good news, that simple affirmation of theistic faith, came 
home to a young Aberdeen student, who became later the famous 
“Rabbi Duncan,” the young agnostic literally leaped on the old 
Bridge of Dee. He did so because he could believe that there was 
a God. But he did not at that time know or believe the Gospel. 
If I say “God is love,”’ that is tremendous good news. What would 
not the proclamation of that good news mean in many a part of the 
world where people are told that there is no paternal heart in the 
universe, no ultimate love, and that the cosmos is a vast mechanism, 
and history a mere logical process? But that affirmation is not the 
Gospel. If I say, however, that “God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life’’—that is the Gospel! 

The Christian Gospel is inextricably related to a person and to 
history. It is God’s manifestation in personality and in time to re- 
deem man. God himself in Jesus Christ came into the terrestrial 
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arena, on to the historical stage, and in human flesh spoke and fought 
and won. He showed what man should be and could become. For 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself.” ‘The Cross 
is the supreme manifestation of God’s redemptive concern. The 
overflowing fountain of his infinite compassion became manifest in 
the Crucified. 

Redemptive concern was the Lord’s own passion all the days of his 
life. He came to seek and to save the lost. He came not to be 
served but to serve and to give his life a ransom for many. He loved 
people—this one and that one. He loved most of all those who were 
outcast and unlovely, and even people like Peter, who denied him. 
To share, therefore, Christ’s redemptive concern, as his imperious 
voice would have us do, is to enter into the heart of the Divine com- 
passion as that was revealed by Jesus Christ himself in his whole rela- 
tionship with men. It is for us, too, if we would be his followers, to 
share that concern. 

Such concern involves, of course, a love of people, and not merely 
of humanity in general. I was tremendously moved this last sum- 
mer by reading the biography of Karl Marx by the German Marxist, 
Otto Ruehle. Ina book, sympathetically interested in Marxism and 
desiring to be loyal to Marx, it was made perfectly plain that Karl 
Marx had no interest whatever in human beings as people, as indi- 
viduals. He was himself, in personal relations, the most unlovely, 
the most cantankerous, jealous, unscrupulous, and parasitic of men. 
To study and compare the life of Marx with the life of Jesus Christ 
is to discover the difference between two systems of thought which 
today are rivals in East Asia and the world—on the one hand devotion 
to an idea of men or class, and, on the other, devotion to people, to 
seek their good and to relate them to God’s great scheme of things. 
If we would share Christ’s redemptive concern we must not only 
have a clear apprehension of what the Gospel is; we must also pos- 
sess, as our Lord did, a deep love passion for men. 

Is it ever possible to preach the Gospel lovelessly? Have we ever 
preached Christ coldly, with a total absence of love? We can take 
it for granted that nothing will happen by such preaching. We can- 
not be in the great evangelical tradition unless we add to our procla- 
mation of the Gospel a passionate love for people. And this redemp- 
tive concern, what are its fruits, when God blesses the Word? I 
know of no nobler or expressive symbol of Christian response to 
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Jesus Christ than the emblem which John Calvin adopted as his 
crest; a flaming heart in an open hand, and underneath, these words, 
‘‘My heart I give thee, Lord, eagerly and sincerely.” 

The objective of redemptive concern is the response of person- 
ality aflame, a human heart that gives itself in unreserved surrender 
to the Lord. Such a soul is evangelical. ‘““To evangelize,” says a 
great Anglican document, “‘is so to present Christ Jesus in the power 
of the Holy Ghost, that men shall come to put their trust in God 
through him, to accept him as their Saviour, and follow him as their 
King, in the fellowship of his Church.” Do you ask for dogmatic 
language as to what it means to evangelize, to be successful in the 
manifestation of redemptive concern? ‘To evangelize men is to de- 
liver them from the self-centeredness of sin into a God-centered life. 
To be redeemed is to be lifted by God out of self-centeredness into 
a life in which God himself, becoming all and in all, fits us into his 
great scheme of things. 

III 


But there is still more in the words of the imperious Voice. Jesus 
Christ says, “Follow me in the fellowship of my Church.” We fol- 
low Christ as individuals, it is true, and ultimately the Church, which 
is his mystical body, is made up of redeemed individuals. Jesus 
Christ does not desire, however, that men should follow him as 
mere individuals, but as members of a community, the Church. 

What is the Church? We are not going to enter into a theological 
discussion of the nature of the Church. But I do wish to point out 
that a distinguishing characteristic of the Church is the warm and 
vibrant enthusiasm of its members. Jesus calls his disciples to be 
brotherly enthusiasts. Brotherly enthusiasts! The members of a 
Christian congregation, of a Christian denomination, of a Christian 
world community, of the total society of our Lord, Jesus Christ, upon 
earth, should be made up of brotherly enthusiasts. Every true fol- 
lower of Jesus Christ is called to be an enthusiastic follower of his 
Lord. Enthusiasm can never be regarded as a characteristic of the 
clergy alone, or of officers of a denomination; it should be the badge 
of every Christian. Light in the eye, warmth in the heart, a concern 
such as the father of the Prodigal showed when he ran towards his 
returning boy, laying aside his dignity and forgetting his weight of 
years; that is what we want. So Paul the apostle ran, so different in 
spirit from the detached, unruffled Stoics; so distinct from those phi- 
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losophers who believed it beneath the dignity of intellectual serenity 
to show enthusiastic passion or concern. Paul regarded himself as 
an athlete who kept his body under discipline that he might run and 
win the prize of his high calling, never ashamed to be a Christian 
enthusiast. 

Now, if ever we were to forget that enthusiasm is at the heart of 
Christian discipleship, the Communists, our greatest rivals, would 
remind us of it. A Christian pastor in Japan told me that he knew 
of a Communist who spent three days with a young Christian friend 
trying to prevail upon him to become a member of the Party. Years 
ago when Communism was scarcely spoken about in China, Commu- 
nists propagated their cause by gossiping about their faith among the 
crowds that thronged the country fairs. They were so full of their 
Communist faith that it entered into their ordinary conversation. 
They simply could not be silent. They overflowed like fountains. 
They conversed not in stilted, academic fashion, but in the most nat- 
ural way, about their dream for society. Recently in Hongkong one 
who has seen the Communist movement in China at close quarters, 
reported that one of the first things the Communists did when they 
came to a village was to teach people how to sing, then how to dance. 

To have a first-class encounter with Jesus Christ and to continue in 
his fellowship in thinking and living is to have a religion that sings. 
Truth that sings is what we have in that great ecumenical letter, the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. ‘That letter has been well named the first 
great Christian liturgy. You cannot follow the majestic movement 
of Paul’s thought in Ephesians unless you sense the musical, operatic 
cadences in the sublimest of New Testament writings. 

But there is always a latent danger in enthusiasm that people 
should become individualists, and sometimes fanatics. How difficult 
it is to mellow an enthusiast, to tame him, and especially to yoke him 
into harness with others; for it is the nature of enthusiasm to be indi- 
vidualistic. But the Communists have succeeded in disciplining 
their enthusiasm. ‘They have formed what Lenin called “a militant 
monastic order.’” More and more the Christian Church in East Asia 
and the world must make her members brotherly enthusiasts. 

These two things, brotherliness and enthusiasm, must be com- 
bined in our ecumenical movement. Brotherliness is not enough. 
It dare not be made an end in itself. It is good, when we come to- 
gether on the congregational or on the ecumenical level, to be able 
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to testify to the world that there are no unworthy tensions among us, 
no quarrels, no hates. We say to each other: “The more we get to- 
gether, the happier we'll be!” But it is not the end of the ecumeni- 
cal movement to make ecclesiastical or even theological harmony an 
end in itself, any more than perfect health should be an end in itself. 
Why should we Christians seek to be in the pink of condition? That 
all the strength of our manhood and womanhood may be given.to a 
great cause—to Jesus Christ. Christian unity, like physical health, 
has an end beyond itself. Both are under mandate to fulfill God’s 
high calling in Jesus Christ. 

But how painful it is that enthusiasm is too often looked at askance 
in the Christian Church! How terribly tragic it is that there are 
whole sectors of Christendom today where enthusiasm is merely a 
mark of Christians of whom we speak disdainfully as the “fringe,” or 
“peripheral” sects—Pentecostals and others. ‘There are two contem- 
porary poets in the English tongue—T. S. Eliot and W. S. Auden— 
who see clearly that in this revolutionary time nothing really is going 
to be achieved that has not passion and enthusiasm at the heart of it. 
Eliot says in one of his poems that the issue is “fire or fire.” We 
must be consumed by the fires of the lower nature—the fires of the 


flesh—or by the fire of the Spirit. Auden looks with a poet’s sensi- 
tivity at a certain phase of our liturgical revival, that part of it which 
is divorced from deep devotion, and exclaims: 


“Ruffle the perfect manners of the frozen heart 
And once again compel it to be awkward and alive.” 


He means that for him as a poet, if it were to be a choice between un- 
couth life and esthetic death, he would take uncouth life every time. 

Speaking personally, I am never afraid even of the most fanatical 
enthusiast, in the first glow of his discipleship. He will become 
toned down in time, sometimes all too soon. I am, however, des- 
perately afraid, especially in a theological seminary, of that non- 
chalant, blasé man who comes to learn techniques and skills in order 
to become a professional minister, without having spiritual warmth, 
or real conviction of any kind. Whatever can be done to help such 
a one to seek some other vocation will be a contribution to the 
Church and to the Ecumenical Movement. For the Christian 
Church, if it is to match this hour, must be made up of enthusiasts 
who are also brothers. Enthusiasm tinged with brotherliness is this. 
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People who have Christian passion and strong conviction, and who 
nevertheless love one another, and are subject to one another in the 
Lord, are the people we want. However strongly they may feel 
about differences with fellow Christians, they realize that the truth 
must be held in love. They know that any rupture in the Christian 
fellowship is an attack against the Christian truth which crucifies 
the Son of God afresh and puts him to open shame. The one thing 
that we Christians must not do is to abandon one another under any 
circumstances, that is to say, where there exists among us the loyal 
adoration of, and allegiance to, the Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


IV 


Finally, the words of our Lord have said to me, “‘Follow me in the 
sure hope of victory.” The main battle has been won. The Cruci- 
fied has become the Risen One, who is the Lord of history, the King 
of the nations. He has conquered. The victory of the Church is 
sure; and we know that, because Jesus Christ is the Victor, we shall, 
by his grace, overcome at the last. He who has “begun a good work 
in us will continue it until the day of Jesus Christ,” and that through 
all life’s changing circumstances. If we trust him we shall be “more 
than conquerors through him that loved us.” The Church as a 
whole, and the Christian movement in history, shall be victorious. 
Christians differ, and very sincerely, as to what the nature of the vic- 
tory will be, and under what circumstances it will take place. All 
agree that the victory will be proclaimed at the last, when the Judge 
of men and nations, this same Lord Jesus Christ, gives his verdict. 
Then the Christian movement will be vindicated, and the Christian 
Church will enter into the “everlasting habitations.’”’ Whatever 
happens, there is absolutely no doubt that, should we have to live, 
from now until his return, in the midst of a revolutionary welter, 
the Church shall be the conqueror at the last. 

But I feel strongly, as I interpret the words of the Old Testament 
and the New, that the Church will overcome in a more manifest, in 
a more temporal, in a more historical way than that. Not yet have 
we had a corporate manifestation of the power of the Gospel, of the 
redemptive grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that is at all commen- 
surate with the sacrifice that he made and with the power that he 
wields as the living Lord. I know not how, I know not when, but 
it is clear to me that, whatever be the circumstances that shall bring 
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it about, he shall manifest his redemptive power in such a way that 
there shall be in history, not at history’s end, a worthy manifestation 
of his redemptive love. History itself shall not end in frustration. 
The power of Jesus Christ is more potent than any dialectic that pre- 
sumes to interpret human possibility and the movement of histori- 
cal forces. For that reason I feel much closer to the chiliasts than to 
those who relegate the victory of Christ to a time beyond history. I 
am not with the chiliasts in all the trappings of their outlook. But 
I am with them in the spirit of what they are trying to say. We have 
a right to expect that, though we go through revolutionary fires and 
oceans of sorrows, Jesus Christ shall be acclaimed as Lord within his- 
tory. That is part of our Christian hope. Our labor in the Lord 
shall not be in vain at the last. 
Vv 


But what of ourselves here? It is well to remember that our Lord 
said, “If any man would come after me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow me.” We are crossing the threshold of 
an epoch when that Cross is in different ways to become very real in 
the experience of us all. Even in democratic lands that Cross can 
become very real, is in fact becoming very real. But in other lands 


where theocratic religions have power, where Communists dominate 
the political scene, the weight of the Cross may be felt in an over- 
whelming way by the followers of Jesus Christ. 

But here is the paradox of the Cross. Away back in the persecut- 
ing days of the seventeenth century, there was a Scottish minister who 
combined to a remarkable degree the gift of theological thought, a 
lawyer’s skill at dialectical, with, if you will permit the term, and I 
find no better word—mystic fervor. His letters are one of the treas- 
ures of Scottish devotional literature. I mean Samuel Rutherford, 
the man who wrote Lex Rex, ‘“Law is King,” and also those matchless 
prison letters that are associated with his name. His prison cell he 
called “Christ’s palace.’”” Writing to one correspondent, he said, “If 
you take that crabbed tree,” meaning the Cross, “and carry it lov- 
ingly, it will become to you as wings to a bird and as sails to a boat.” 
That is the paradox of the Cross. The more we feel its weight, the 
more it eats into our flesh, the more we suffer, the more it gives us 
Wings to rise into the heavenly sphere. The more also it provides 
us with sails, so that our frail human skiff may cross life’s turbulent 
sea to its desired haven, and the “rest that remaineth.” 
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My brethren, it is through much tribulation, through the Cross, 
that Jesus Christ effects his great ends. Let us, therefore, start out 
on the great adventure. Let us greet the unseen with a cheer. 
Knowing that Jesus Christ is Lord, let us count it all joy when we 
fall into divers hardships and afflictions. Christ is Victor, and what 
we represent and stand for shall, through his abounding grace, not 
be in vain. And even should the sower fall into the furrow and his 
life perish, his sacrifice will be like seed, or like that which fertilizes 
seed. The harvest issure. No sacrifice is vain, because Jesus Christ 
is Lord. 

And so, as we part after this memorable time together, in one of 
the most crucial moments, if not the most crucial moment, in East 
Asian history, let us listen together to the loving but imperious 
Voice. “You have many concerns, many worries, many problems 
that you would like to have solved,” says Christ. “But what is that 
to thee? Only one thing matters. Follow thou me! Follow me, 
your King!” 





T. S$. ELIOT'S QUEST FOR CERTITUDE 
By WILBUR DWIGHT DUNKEL 


S. ELIOT’S quest for certitude has led him from delighting 
aesthetes to engaging the attention of common men in his 
# currently popular play, The Cocktail Party. Notwith- 
standing its success on Broadway, this play offers two levels of in- 
terest. In addition to the sensational devices which arouse interest 
among theater-goers, there are serious ideas in the dialogue of The 
Cocktail Party, although these ideas are perceived by only two or 
three of the characters in the play. The majority of the characters, 
like the majority of the audience, are not thinking persons, but 
escapists intent upon entertainment. 

This essay seeks to answer the question: Does Eliot find Christian 
answers to the present human predicament? Yet one must be wary 
of the implications in this play lest one ascribe significance beyond 
the author’s intent. Although the actors speak the verse idiom as 
if it were prose dialogue, a reading of the text gives reassurance that 
the imagery and rhythms sensed in the theater are significant of 
Eliot’s serious purpose, expressed some years ago, of writing a play 
which would entertain an audience and also interest thinkers. On 
the stage excellent acting compensates for Eliot’s deficiency in play- 
writing. Reviewers of the printed play have joined with the review- 
ers of the stage production in confusing theatrical devices with sym- 
bols of ideas. The fault is Eliot’s, though it is perhaps fair to say 
that the reviewers may question their own interest in religious 
thought rather than Eliot’s sincerity. But the reviewers’ annoyance 
with Eliot’s willful ambiguity, his puckish wit one moment and high 
seriousness the next, certainly is understandable. For though Celia 
Coplestone experiences an awakening and seeks to “atone” for her 
sin by going on a religious mission, and later her death is described 
with the word “crucified,’’ Eliot does not tell us enough about this 
experience for us to be certain that she was a kind of “‘saint.” ‘The 
sensual and materialistic characters in his play, furthermore, do not 
appreciate her sacrifice. Indeed, they seem more concerned with the 
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awesome waste of her life. Yet such words as atone, crucified, and 
saint, are not used by a poet of Eliot’s stature without meaning. 


I 


Before considering the religious implications as Christian answers, 
however, it is essential to understand this highly controversial play. 
The misunderstanding centers on the psychiatrist, the pivotal charac- 
ter described as an Unidentified Guest at the Chamberlaynes’ cock- 
tail party. Though he is later identified as Sir Henry Reilly, a psy- 
chiatrist, he combines the information of science with the insight of 
religion. Yet he himself, more poet than person, merely recognizes 
that there exists a religious way of life. Celia Coplestone alone of 
these characters endeavors to atone. But the play begins with the 
guests questioning Edward Chamberlayne about his wife’s absence 
and thus emphasizes the hollow and lonely experience of any cock- 
tail party, in particular, this one. As a matter of fact, he does not 
know her whereabouts. On his returning home from the office to 
attend his wife’s party, he finds a note that she has left him. So he 
fabricates an excuse, which no one accepts, that she is attending an 
ailing aunt. The limitations here imposed upon the play are obvi- 
ous. The dull chit-chat of persons such as Alex Gibbs, a bureaucrat; 
Peter Quilpe, a young writer for the cinema; Julia, a gossip later 
known as Mrs. Shuttlethwaite; Celia Coplestone, apparently inter- 
ested in Peter Quilpe but in the midst of an affair with Edward 
Chamberlayne. Finally, there is the Unidentified Guest, detained 
by Edward after the others leave. To him, a stranger, Edward con- 
fides his problem, namely, what to do about his wife. The Uniden- 
tified Guest replies: 


“I know you as well as I know your wife; 
And I knew that all you wanted was the luxury 
Of an intimate disclosure to a stranger.” 


On the level of theater, this speech creates a certain curiosity. 
Who is this man? What mystical powers has he? In reality we 
discover that Lavinia Chamberlayne is his patient; in fact, she has 
told him of Edward’s affair with Celia. Yet what elevates this play 
above second-rate Broadway entertainment is Edward’s terrifying 
loneliness as a person. Though he is a successful attorney with nu- 
merous friends, he is alone; so much so that he trusts a stranger. 
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And, as the psychiatrist points out, Edward does not know himself. 
He has taken his wife for granted, scarcely thought of her as a per- 
son. The question is, says the psychiatrist, do you want her to 
return? 

Edward thinks that he does want his wife to return. Whereupon 
the psychiatrist declares that this can probably be arranged on con- 
dition that there be no questions and no recriminations. And Ed- 
ward assents, confident that he can accept humiliation and adjust 
himself to the situation. 

Various interruptions occur. Julia returns for her glasses which 
have only one lens. Why one lens? Alex comes to prepare food 
for Edward. So does Celia. For a moment, alone with Celia, Ed- 
ward takes her in his arms. Then he rejects her, telling her that he 
wants his wife to return. Julia comes in for her umbrella. ‘The 
kitchen has insufficient food for Edward’s supper. Are these sym- 
bols or theatrical devices to amuse an audience? And much has 
been said of the psychiatrist’s drinking gin and water. Well, what 
does it symbolize? Not much, if, as I see the play, it is written on 
two levels. 

The majority of playgoers are much like the persons at the Cham- 
berlaynes’ cocktail party; many, indeed, are Edward and Lavinia 
Chamberlayne, two rather bored middle-aged persons who despite 
materialistic success are wondering if life has any meaning. Their 
quest is for amusement, if not security. Moreover, for the -play- 
goers, Celia’s sacrifice, her involvement in a mission for helping 
others, can mean no more than it does to the characters in the play. 
But on a higher level, quite apart and consequently difficult to un- 
derstand, is the gin-drinking psychiatrist who tries to help human- 
ity and thus appears peculiar. Attempts to designate him as ‘“‘mys- 
tic” or “God-man”’ seem to miss the point, namely, that he is not a 
saint! 

When Lavinia comes home to Edward the next day, they soon 
quarrel. Neither has changed so that the future appears to be the 
past. But some weeks later, in the second act, they come to the 
psychiatrist’s office. Meanwhile Julia and Alex have collected in- 
formation for the psychiatrist who explains that he learns more about 
his patients from what they refrain from saying than from what they 
say. And well he might, since he is not a psychoanalyst after all. 
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Nor do his matter-of-fact questions rise much above the level of 
mere common sense. He is able to detach himself from the mate- 
rialism of his patients. Yet he scarcely appears to be a contemplative 
thinker, or a mystic, as he has been called. 

Edward and Lavinia come separately to the office, but the psychi- 
atrist soon confronts them with each other. Their acrimony turns 
to humiliation as Edward learns not only that Lavinia has known of 
his affair with Celia but also that Lavinia has had an affair with Peter 
Quilpe. And so in their loneliness and dejection they ask what they 
can do. The psychiatrist replies: 


“If I had sent either of you to the sanatorium 
In the state in which you came to me—I tell you this: 
It would have been a horror beyond your imagining, 
For you would have been left with what you brought with you: 
The shadow of desires of desires.” 


He then suggests the basis for their reconciliation: 


“The best of a bad job is all any of us make of it— 
Except of course, the saints—such as those who go 
To the sanatorium—you will forget this phrase, 
And in forgetting it will alter the condition.” 


For the materialists, such is the answer. And Edward and La- 
vinia do become adjusted so that though bored they can continue 
to give cocktail parties to persons like themselves, observing a bit 
wistfully that they will be glad when the season is over again. 

For Celia Coplestone, however, there is a choice when she comes 
to the psychiatrist with her problem: 


“Tt isn’t simply the end of an illusion 
In the ordinary way, or being ditched. 
Of course that’s something that’s always happening 
To all sorts of people, and they get over it 
More or less, or at least they carry on. 
No, I mean that what has happened has made me aware 
That I’ve always been alone. . . . 


Her loneliness has a different quality from Edward’s. He is read- 
ily comforted as a sensuous man. But physical comfort is not enough 
to dispel loneliness from Celia’s mind. She perceives that she must 
atone for the emptiness of her life: 
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“For what happened is remembered like a dream 
In which one is exalted by the intensity of loving 
In the spirit, a vibration of delight 
Without desire, for desire is fulfilled 
In the delight of loving. A state one does not know 
When awake. . . .” 


“And if that is all meaningless, I want to be cured 
Of a craving for something I cannot find 
And of the shame of never finding it. 
Can you cure me?”’ 


And he replies that she is curable: 


“But the form of the treatment must be your own choice: 
I cannot choose for you. If that is what you wish, 
I can reconcile you to the human condition, 
The condition to which some who have gone as far as you 
Have succeeded in returning.” 


Here, perhaps obviously, the psychiatrist refers to the Chamber- 
laynes and their level on which adjustment is possible. But note 
well that he himself assumes no power on the higher level. ‘That he 
makes clear is a second choice quite beyond his ability: 


‘The second is unknown, and so requires faith— 
The kind of faith that issues from despair. 
The destination cannot be described; 
You will know very little until you get there.” 


Here Eliot seems to be writing with conviction about faith. Does 
he mean Christian faith? No inner conviction reassures either the 
psychiatrist or Celia. Certainly here is evidence that Eliot did not 
intend to suggest that the psychiatrist is either a priest or a prophet. 
For when Celia asks, ‘““Which way is better?” the psychiatrist replies: 


“Neither way is better. 
Both ways are necessary. It is also necessary 
To make a choice between them.” 

The word “better’’ is the crux of the question. For on the mate- 
rialistic level, perhaps one way is as good as the other. But for the 
Christian thinker, there is the deep and abiding tug of the ethical, 
drawing man from delight in the aesthetical home to God. And 
though Celia does not classify the craving in her heart, her desire 
to find meaning in her life, she senses far more than the Chamber- 
laynes’ “shadow of desires of desires.” For her the choice is inevi- 
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table, even though the psychiatrist describes it as a “terrifying jour- 
ney.” So she enters the “sanatorium” denied to the Chamberlaynes. 

Two years later, in the third act, the Chamberlaynes are giving 
another cocktail party, as in the beginning of the play, to the same 
persons, with the exception of Celia. Peter Quilpe has come home 
from Hollywood and Alex Gibbs has returned from an inspection 
trip which took him to faraway Kinkanja where Celia’s mission led 
her. Alex reports Celia’s death upon a cross erected above an ant- 
hill. The simple natives have appreciated her ministry to them, but 
to the materialists at the Chamberlaynes cocktail party, Celia’s death 
appears rather unnecessary. Momentarily both Edward Chamber- 
layne and Peter Quilpe feel somewhat responsible for Celia’s going 
away. But the psychiatrist easily explains: 


‘When I first met Miss Coplestone, in this room, 

I saw the image, standing behind her chair, 

Of a Celia Coplestone whose face showed the astonishment 
Of the first five minutes after a violent death. 

. . . SO it was obvious 

That here was a woman under sentence of death. 

That was her destiny. ‘The only question 

Then was, what sort of death? J could not know; 

Because it was for her to choose the way of life 

To lead to death, and, without knowing the end 

Yet to choose the form of death.” 


Everyone at the party seems content with this partial explanation 
and can consequently relax. But the assumption of critics that the 
psychiatrist is giving the answer strikes me as very doubtful. Their 
assumption of some kind of supernatural power on the part of the 
psychiatrist is actually denied by him. He does not know which way 
is the better. He declares, “J could not know.” He is merely an 
ordinary man himself, not much concerned with faith. That is for 
the few who choose. Hence the discussion of why the psychiatrist 
describes himself in a ditty as ‘‘one-eyed Reilly” may be the key to 
the riddle. He looks at life with the materialist’s concern for facts, 
without the insight of faith. Yet he himself does not disparage faith; 
indeed, he offers that choice to some of his patients, in particular, to 
Celia. Yet he works on the level of the Chamberlaynes and can 
“adjust” them to one another. 

If, as I believe, the psychiatrist is an ordinary man set apart from 
others merely by his superior knowledge but not through being par- 
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tially supernatural, then I find no need to introduce symbolic or al- 
legorical interpretations to the toast drunk at the end of the second 
act, after the psychiatrist has seen his patients and entertains Julia 
and Alex Gibbs, who have assisted him with information. It is a 
comical rite, not unlike the ornamentation of the grinning gargoyles 
on a medieval cathedral; not to be taken more seriously. 


II 


Of such, then, are the characters, incidents, and theatrical devices 
in the play. Let us now, with these details in mind, consider the 
question: Does Eliot find Christian answers to the present human 
predicament? He has presented a cross-section of upper middle-class 
life. ‘These city-dwellers are so typical of their position that they 
may readily be mistaken as commonplace folk. Yet Edward Cham- 
berlayne appears to be a successful attorney, quite probably a civic 
leader. His wife’s social ambitions, at least, are not frustrated. She 
entertains important members of the community in the approved 
style with sufficient means for costly refreshments and adequate serv- 
ice. This couple might be members of a fashionable church and 
generous in its financial support. Alex Gibbs holds a position of 
some importance in the government with his investigation’ of con- 
ditions in the Empire. Peter Quilpe is a well-paid author. Mrs. 
Shuttlethwaite and Celia Coplestone, likewise, have no worries about 
paying the rent or buying a new hat. Ina word, these are successful 
persons on both the intellectual and materialistic levels. Yet they 
are restless and unhappy. 

This lack of satisfaction with life does not arise from physical disa- 
bilities or mental inadequacies. They doubtless are normal in the 
ways of the world. Yet their lack of spirit, of soul illumining their 
actions, makes them the typical “hollow’’ men and women Eliot has 
characterized in many poems. Amidst plenty they find only a 
“wasteland.” I have intentionally omitted the psychiatrist because 
he is strikingly unlike the other characters in the play. He seems 
to understand himself, to gain some satisfaction from his usefulness 
to others. Yet we have observed that at least twice he professes not 
to know the answer but merely to be able to suggest the necessity 
of choosing either the high road or the low. ‘There is no compro- 
mise, no straddling the two courses; Celia Coplestone herself must 
make the choice between the materialistic and the spiritual. But 
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Edward and Lavinia Chamberlayne are evidently all body and no 
soul. Thus the Chamberlaynes can make no choice. It is as if 
they are predestined to be earth-bound. Celia can make her fitful 
sacrifice to atone because she has within, despite her sin, a glimpse 
of gaining her life by losing it. 

These conditions in the principal characters lead to the belief that 
Eliot recognizes man’s sinful nature in a new way. It is no longer 
enough for Eliot to write about human folly with disparagement. 
Now he seems, like Celia Coplestone, to perceive the need for atone- 
ment. He recalls, however, Jesus’ vicarious atonement as necessary 
for such persons as the Chamberlaynes who cannot of themselves do 
more than make the best of their destiny. 

Eliot may well have the doctrine of election in mind when he sepa- 
rates Celia Coplestone from the other characters in the play, though 
her “predestination” appears chiefly in the manner of her dying, or 
in the psychiatrist’s perception of her sacrificial death. But the char- 
acters in the play, excepting Celia and the psychiatrist, are not at all 
mindful of predestination and certainly not appreciative of Celia’s 
having gained her life by losing it. 

Celia Coplestone’s involvement in a mission reminds me of Kierke- 
gaard’s type of existentialism. For the tug of the ethical away from 
the sensuous and aesthetical delights to which she has given her at- 
tention leads to her decision. She makes the ethical choice, becomes 
involved in a mission greater than her personal interests, and gives 
up materialistic pleasures for the satisfaction of spirit. Nevertheless, 
I am not convinced that she has a sense of guilt. She says to the 
psychiatrist: 

“It’s not the feeling of anything I’ve ever done, 

Which I might get away from, or of anything in me 
I could get rid of—but of emptiness, of failure 


‘Towards someone, or something, outside of myself; 
And I feel I must . . . atone . . . is that the word?” 


She has committed adultery. She would have been the woman in 
the case, had Lavinia Chamberlayne sought for divorce. It so hap- 
pens that Lavinia herself has to consider Peter Quilpe as well as her 
husband before she can name Celia Coplestone. Yet one wonders 
if Celia Coplestone would have felt more guilty with her name de- 
clared in the divorce proceedings. 

On the level of the social mores, a divorce appears not to be the 
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solution for the disenchantment of Edward and Lavinia Chamber- 
layne. Even though they represent the “highly civilized’”’ group in 
society, they appear strangely willing, despite the bitter words, to 
attempt reconciliation. But I doubt if they have found happiness 
together even though they live together and give cocktail parties 
throughout the season. Their original problem was that they had 
taken each other for granted and apparently they continue to do so 
without expectation of forgiving one another’s weaknesses. 

Of these mores drinking is obviously treated as a commonplace 
matter among urbane persons. Certainly the psychiatrist gives no 
concern to this problem at all. He himself appears under no appre- 
hension about it. Yet his own addiction, his ribald song, and the 
toast he offers keeps him on the materialistic level. 

Whatever religious ideas Eliot may have intended for The Cock- 
tail Party, he gives nothing at all that cannot be found apart from 
the Church and apart from Christian theology. The stoical accep- 
tance of the status quo by the Chamberlaynes, the psychiatrist’s ina- 
bility to recognize an ethical standard of good and evil, and Celia’s 
involvement in a cause, fortunately Christian, are interesting but 
scarcely definitive Christian answers to mankind’s problem. 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 


By Hucu TuHomson Kerr, JR. 


THE MARKS OF A GOOD SERMON 


A most instructive and stimulating little pamphlet, Landmarks in 
the History of Preaching, has just appeared under the name of Yngve 
Brilioth, recently appointed Archbishop of Uppsala, Sweden.* The 
author was invited to give the Donellen Lectures in Trinity College, 
Dublin, and he chose this particular subject not only because of its 
immediate interest to all churchmen but because “‘the books on the 
history of preaching are remarkably few.” Brilioth’s name is known 
to many through an excellent volume, Eucharistic Faith and Prac- 
tice: Evangelical and Catholic (1930), and through his close associa- 
tion with Aulén and Nygren and the Lundensian school of contem- 
porary Swedish theology. He is also the author of a more detailed 
study of the history of preaching which is not so well known but 
probably deserves to be (Predikans historia, Lund, 1946). 

Brilioth finds a clue to the perennial question as to what makes a 
good sermon in Jesus’ first public utterance as recorded in the fourth 
chapter of Luke. There, we read, our Lord stood up in a worship 
service of the synagogue and read from the prophet Isaiah, after 
which he offered some words of exposition and application. There 
are, argues Brilioth, three basic aspects of this incident which help 
us to define the true nature of preaching: first, the liturgical or wor- 
ship context; second, the exegetical or Biblical source; and third, the 
prophetic application of the text to a contemporary situation. On 
the basis of such a definition, a rapid but highly suggestive survey is 
made, in three chapters, of the whole range of Christian preaching. 
All the great names are there from Augustine and earlier to Fosdick 
and later. 

The history of preaching reveals many different emphases so far as 
the three primary marks singled out by this investigator are con- 
cerned. In some periods the liturgical emphasis overshadows the 


1S. P. C. K. House, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2; 39 pages, price 2/6. 
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other two, and again there are times when the expository predom- 
inates, or, as in our own time, the prophetic element in the form of 
the so-called “essay” type of sermon. The medieval period and the 
post-Reformation age are both noted for concern with techniques. 
“In the great mass of medieval homilies . . . there is very little, if 
anything, of original production. Preaching had become a craft.” 
“A learned Dominican of Canada has catalogued no less than 150 
medieval Artes Praedicandi, or homilectical handbooks, setting forth 
the theory and method of the sermon.” ‘The best known of the 
great handbooks is perhaps the Summa Praedicantium, which is the 
work of the English Dominican Johannes de Bromyard. . . . It is, 
like many similar productions, a dictionary where the preacher could 
look up under one of the many headings the topic he wanted to han- 
dle and could find there in abundance the illustrating material he 
needed.”* “One of the masters of the homiletical art in Germany 
in the seventeenth century published a book in which he gave one 
hundred plans for sermons on the same text.” 

Brilioth, as might be expected, gives special attention to the Ref- 
ormation and singles out Luther for a place all to himself in the 
history of preaching. But he is remarkably fair, and Calvin is given 
his due, and the same is true of Wesley and other British and even 
American figures. ‘There are provocative statements in the pam- 
phlet too numerous to list, but the following are typical. ‘The 
preaching of one generation may be found to live on the theological 
ideas of the previous generation.”” Augustine, says Brilioth, could 
afford to ignore logical unity and systematic structure; but “‘the lesser 
spirits” of every age “have great need of an external technique in 
order not to fail entirely in their enterprise.” “If the type of the 
Lutheran sermon to a large extent can be explained from the reten- 
tion of the liturgical setting and the dependence on the lessons ap- 
pointed for the year of the Church, the Reformed tradition is char- 
acterized from the very first by the almost total absence of all rela- 
tions between sermon and liturgy.” In Barth and Brunner, we are 
told, ““Theology and preaching have entered into a closer union than 
at any time since the days of the Reformation.” 

The Swedish Primate is interested, however, not only in telling 

2 Moderns may smile at this if they happen to have read about the recent project of Pro- 
fessor Mortimer J. Adler of the University of Chicago. A prophet of the “Great Books” 


crusade, Professor Adler is preparing a twentieth century Summa of ideas to be known as 
the “Syntopicon.” 
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what he has discovered; he is particularly anxious to stir up enthusi- 
asm for a more concerted exploration of the whole history of preach- 
ing. ‘Here next to nothing has been done,” he says, and since it is 
a matter of such importance for all the Churches, it ought to become 
an ecumenical enterprise. “Here is an ecumenical task which has 
not yet been properly considered.” Any teacher of homiletics knows 
how true all this is, and any minister who reads such a pamphlet as 
this will certainly sense its significance for the preaching and the wit- 
ness of the Christian Church. 


BARTH IN ENGLISH 


In his review of Karl Barth’s Dogmatics in Outline in the April is- 
sue of THEOLOGY Topay, Dr. George S. Hendry mentioned with re- 
gret that a proposal some years ago to form a British syndicate to 
complete the translation of the Kirchliche Dogmatik had failed. He 
then asked the question, ‘“‘Has American theological scholarship re- 
sources equal to the task?’”” Before the question could be considered, 
as was our intention, Dr. Hendry received word that the project has 


been revived, and arrangements have been made for the work to be 
done. 


A sufficiently large panel of translators has been secured to tackle 
all the available volumes simultaneously. The aim to is get all the 
volumes published in three to five years. The translators will work 
in pairs under the general direction of Professor G. T. Thomson of 
Edinburgh who, it will be remembered, translated the first half- 
volume under the title, The Doctrine of the Word of God (1936). 
He will have assisting him in the editorial supervision Professor T. 
F. Torrance and J. K. S. Reid, the editors of the Scottish Journal of 
Theology. ‘The new translations will be published by T. & T. Clark 
of Edinburgh, and it is hoped there will be an American edition as 
well. 

The announcement of this ambitious but eagerly awaited project 
needs no commentary except perhaps to report the reaction of one 
American theologian who was told the news. He said something 
like this: “Here we are with all the money in the world, and yet it 
is the British, with all their financial anxiety and insecurity, who 
launch this bold and daring venture!” 
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THE PURITAN CHALLENGE TO RELIGIOUS 
LITERATURE 


The publication of Perry Miller’s Jonathan Edwards (in the 
“American Men of Letters Series’) prompts a word or two about 
the remarkable renaissance of Puritan studies in recent years. ‘The 
older de-bunking school of James Truslow Adams, the Beards, and 
many others who found in the Puritans all that was objectionable 
and odious is, in turn, being deliberately de-bunked by a growing 
group of scholars, the best known of whom, like Perry Miller, are 
associated with Harvard University. 

Several years ago, Samuel Eliot Morison, who was then Professor 
of History at Harvard and is now the official historian of the U. S. 
Navy, wrote a scathing attack on the traditional but uninformed 
position that the Puritans were cultural obscurantists, and he made 
good his thesis that in this respect the New England pioneers have 
been grossly misunderstood (cf. his The Puritan Pronaos, 1936). 
Apparently sensing that some might take his apology for the Puri- 
tans as religious prejudice on his part, he said, ““The ways of the 
Puritans are not my ways, and their faith is not my faith; neverthe- 
less they appear to me a courageous, humane, brave, and significant 
people.” 

Perry Miller likewise guards himself against the charge of sympa- 
thetic enthusiasm. Halfway through his treatment of Edwards, he 
says, “Thus study is not, as I trust is evident, an apology for Jonathan 
Edwards.” And in the Foreword he says that if he seems too eager 
to correct misrepresentations about his subject, “it is not out of parti- 
sanship for his creed.” 

The same sort of mingled respect for the Puritan faith and schol- 
arly detachment from it is found in Kenneth B. Murdock’s Litera- 
ture and Theology in Colonial New England (1949). Near the con- 
clusion of an illuminating account of Puritan “letters,” the author— 
who is Professor of English at Harvard—says, ‘‘It is possible, without 
in the least endorsing the grimmer aspects of his [the Puritan’s] creed 
. . . , profitably to take a leaf from his book and to strive for a re- 
ligious literature, spoken and written, designed not merely to please 
momentarily but to challenge men and women to try their full ca- 
pacities in the service of religion or the search for it.” 

Two reflections may be noted about these examples of the contem- 
porary Puritan renaissance. First, those of us who value and glory 
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in the Puritan religious and theological heritage should be deeply 
grateful for this erudite and academically compelling apology for the 
Puritan way of life. But we should also be aware of this movement 
as a direct rebuke. These men are secular scholars who dissociate 
themselves from the faith of the Puritans. They have faith in faith 
perhaps, but they do not and cannot bring to their studies firsthand 
experience of the faith as the Puritans interpreted it. ‘That being 
the case, it is astonishing that they do so well. But where are the 
religious and theological interpreters of the Puritans? Where are 
the Presbyterian and Congregationalist scholars? 

The second point is the one made by Murdock that the virility of 
the Puritan faith was what gave the Puritan literature, religious and 
otherwise, its passion and its message. Some sentences from Mur- 
dock’s conclusion are worth quoting. “If religion involves no hard 
thought, no struggle, no sacrifice, no stimulus to all of the human fac- 
ulties, it may well miss its major opportunity. If sermons and books 
merely appease their audiences and demand no more intellectually or 
emotionally than a football game, a crossword puzzle, or a cheap 
novel, they are likely to furnish no more than a drowsy hour or two 
of smug self-satisfaction.” “It is possible that contemporary relig- 
ious life has suffered from a tendency of religious writers toward 
tender-mindedness rather than tough-mindedness. Too many of 
them have let sentimentality or loosely defined doctrine replace 
soundly phrased emotion and sturdily reasoned teaching.” “Are 
there religious writers today who can express for our times as vividly 
as Puritan poets, biographers, and historians did for theirs, the actual 
meaning of Christian faith and Christian action?” 


CALVIN AND THE TRINITY 


In a recent book review by Winfred E. Garrison, who writes for 
The Christian Century, of Volume 7 in the series of translations 
known as The Fathers of the Church, there is this statement: ‘‘Cal- 
vinists who want an argument may find a topic for one in an edi- 
torial footnote on page 14.” 

Not particularly eager for an argument but intrigued by this some- 
what cryptic item, I looked up the volume in question and found that 
Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., of Fordham University was the editor and 
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translator of some works of Niceta of Remesiana who figures in Vol- 
ume 7 along with Sulpicius Severus, Vincent of Lerins, and Prosper 
of Aquitaine. Niceta mentions the Sabellians, and Walsh’s footnote 
on this reads: ‘““The heresy of Sabellianism consists in the idea that 
the three ‘Persons’ [of the Trinity] are merely three ‘modes’ in which 
one God acts, or three ‘parts’ which He plays in the drama of Cre- 
ation, Incarnation and Sanctification. When Calvin rejected the 
Catholic doctrine of the real immanent relations in God, he pre- 
pared the way for modern forms of Sabellianism.”’ 

Such a brazen charge is hardly worth an “argument,” for it has 
been thoroughly discussed many times since Calvin’s own day when 
he was accused of Arianism and anti-trinitarianism by Caroli, Peta- 
vius, Bellarmine, and many others. The history of these disputes 
would make a tedious tale for the simple reason that the indictment 
against Calvin is so manifestly absurd. 

It is true that Calvin did not use the words Trinity and Person, as 
noted by Caroli, in the Genevan Confession of 1537, though the 
words do occur as early as the first edition of the Institutes and in 
the Genevan Catechism. It is also true that when Caroli demanded 
that Farel and Calvin subscribe to the Athanasian Creed on the oc- 
casion of the synod in Lausanne, Calvin refused and replied, “We 
have professed faith in God alone, not in Athanasius, whose Creed 
has not been approved by any properly constituted Church.” In 
all this, Calvin was not in the least concerned to deny the “Catholic” 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

Calvinists have frequently been known to nurse a tender con- 
science at the recollection of the name of Servetus, a notorious anti- 
trinitarian, and there is consequently something ludicrous about 
charging Calvin with the same heresy. What he was anxious about 
was to present the doctrine in as simple form as possible, such as 
would be appropriate for Christian instruction. He was constantly 
avoiding “‘contentions about words,’”’ and he denied that a doctrine 
as mysterious as the Trinity must always be defined and expressed in 
exactly the same vocabulary. 

The accusation by Caroli apparently made Calvin furious, as well 
it might. His accuser was himself not above reproach, morally or 
theologically (Schaff calls him “an unprincipled, vain, and quarrel- 
some theological adventurer and turncoat”; his name is not even 
listed in the Catholic Encyclopedia). Furthermore, at the very time 
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when Calvin was questioned on the Trinity, he was applying himself 
to the extermination of such fanatical anti-trinitarians in Geneva as 
Claude Aliodi and John Stordeur. Finally, it must not be forgotten 
that on the Trinity there was little or no difference between Roman- 
ists and Reformers. Virtually all the Reformation creeds and con- 
fessions of faith take their stand on the “Catholic” doctrine of the 
ancient Church. 

It is regrettable, therefore, that what purports to be a scholarly 
and reliable series, the Fathers of the Church, should be marred by 
the implication that Calvin is responsible for modern Christological 
modifications of the “Catholic” doctrine. No one will deny that 
modern Protestant liberalism is acquainted with various kinds of 
Arianism and Sabellianism, but these can hardly be blamed on Cal- 
vin. One does not expect Roman Catholics to go out of their way 
to speak well of the Reformers, but is it too much to expect that 
Roman editors and translators of the Fathers will not introduce into 
their worthy assignment, even in a footnote, such a questionable and 
incriminating insinuation? 


ANNIVERSARY OF FRENCH REVIEW 


Through a friend, a Frenchman now living in America, we have 
received word of the thirtieth anniversary of the distinguished quar- 
terly journal, Revue d’histoire et de philosophie religieuses. Since 
the Revue and THEOLocy Topay have much in common, our readers 
may be glad to learn about the French organ which is celebrating 
this year a long history of religious and philosophical journalism. 

The Revue was established in 1920 by Antonin Causse, and 
throughout the years it has enjoyed a close association with the 
Protestant Faculty of Theology at the University of Strasbourg. 
The present editor is Roger Mehl; he is assisted by an able group 
of scholars from Paris, Neuchatel, and Strasbourg. The foreign sub- 
scription rate is 600 francs, and all inquiries should be addressed to 
the Revue, 1 Quai Saint-Thomas, Strasbourg, France. 

As the title suggests, the review has been mainly interested in 
theological and philosophical matters, but the table of contents of 
recent issues indicates that all kinds of subjects are included. There 
are essays on Pascal, Hegel, ontology, teleology, Jesus and Paul, the 
Hebrew prophets, Milton, miracles, humanism, and the usual depart- 
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ment of book reviews. The English review that most nearly corre- 
sponds to this type of miscellany is The Hibbert Journal, but the 
Strasbourg journal is definitely informed by a self-conscious Re- 
formed theological point of view. 

The Revue is printed by Presses Universitaires de France, in Paris, 
and many of the articles over the years have been printed separately 
as pamphlets, such as Oscar Cullmann’s Les premiéres confessions 
de foi chrétiennes, which was recently translated into English. In 
maintaining this subsidiary pamphlet enterprise, the Revue is ob- 
viously making one of the most important contributions to contem- 
porary religious journalism. Pamphlets and paper-bound booklets 
have always had considerable circulation in continental Europe, and 
this is surely one reason why the results of European scholarship have 
been so influential and widespread. 

One further word. Americans are not celebrated as versatile lin- 
guists, but French is probably better known among us than any other 
foreign language. For pastors and teachers of religion this Stras- 
bourg Revue would provide an easy and profitable way to keep up 
with the French lessons learned long ago and so easily forgotten if 
not put to use. 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


ORGANIZED BASEBALL, RACE RELATIONS, AND 
A CHRISTIAN LAYMAN 


“The Truth about the Jackie Robinson Case”’ is the title of a two- 
part article which recently appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 
(May 13 and 20, 1950). It would do all Christians good to read this 
stirring story of the way in which a Christian layman by the name of 
Branch Rickey, President of the Brooklyn Dodgers Baseball Club, 
wrestled with the race problem in organized baseball, and succeeded 
in opening the field of sport to a competent Negro. 

Impatient and idealistic race relations champions might learn a 
few things about all the irksome ramifications involved in the prob- 
lem. Diehard racialists might learn a few things about the genuine 
ability of members of another race, who, if given an opportunity can 
not only make good in a skill or an art, but can actually lift their 
entire race into a new level of dignity. Christians all can learn a 
lot from the persistence, the humanity, and the strategy of a man 
like Branch Rickey as he progressed from stage to stage in handling 
this problem so fraught with danger for himself, for baseball, and 
for the whole cause of race relations. Christians and non-Christians 
can learn much from Jackie Robinson himself, who in spite of the 
taunts, the ridicule, and the opposition which he confronted, acquit- 
ted himself like a gentleman, accepted the good advice of his Negro 
and white friends, assumed his career as one filled with destiny for 
his race, and succeeded in playing masterful ball in the spirit of a 
great sportsman and athlete. Nor can we overlook the responsible 
attitude of Negro leaders who, when Mr. Rickey told them that they 
and their race might be Robinson’s worst enemy, responded by lead- 
ing the Negro people to a new sense of their socio-racial responsibil- 
ity by sensing in Jackie a high stake in their progress. Several play- 
ers on the Brooklyn and other major league teams must also be given 
credit for the way in which they stood by Robinson. After recogniz- 
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ing his skill and character and good will under heavy odds other 
players accepted him and the principle of racial equality. 

Mr. Rickey faced what to many may seem to be insurmountable 
odds. He did not dare to fail at a single point. And he had to have 
the co-operation of his directors and stockholders. All through the 
process he had to see to it that the Negro he picked would be an ex- 
pert baseball player, as well as a man of character off the field. He 
had to have the backing of the public and of the press. He had to 
have the fullest co-operation of the Negro race, so as to avoid misin- 
terpretation and abuse of the project by extremists and fanatics. 
Above all, he had to show the Negroes that any “celebrations” or 
conduct which would make them obnoxious would work against his 
project. He had to work for the acceptance of a Negro player by 
other members of the Brooklyn team, and by other ball clubs in the 
National League. 

Mr. Rickey honestly faced the opposition of some members of the 
Brooklyn team. He had to overcome obstacles in the securing of 
spring training grounds, for these grounds were in regions where 
there were laws against contests of any kind with mixed racial par- 
ticipation. In Philadelphia he had to house his team in another 
hotel than the one ordinarily used. Letters reached him in which 
contending teams threatened to strike rather than play against a team 
with a Negro on it. In every instance, after careful thought and 
often persistent determination, Mr. Rickey’s position won out. The 
public was educated to Mr. Rickey’s position. 

It may well be that this pattern or strategy of action points to the 
best way by which the racial problem can be tackled. The issue is 
certainly not yet settled, but here is an example of high statesman- 
ship on the part of a Christian layman that went further than the 
pronouncements of Churches have gone or could have done. Not 
that pronouncements are unnecessary! ‘They are essential, since 
through them the Church clarifies its mind, crystallizes its principles” 
and speaks to the world. But the high idealism of the Church needs 
wise and strategic implementation by laymen in the common life to 
get itself implemented. 

Seldom has such a thrilling and moving story been published on 
such a burning issue by a popular journal. This is Christianity in 
a heroic and relevant role! ‘To be sure, the whole episode raises 
many questions. One has concerned us greatly, and that is the ter- 
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rific price that Jackie Robinson has had to pay in the way of disci- 
pline, sportsmanship, and rebuffs, in order that he and the gifted 
people in his race might be lifted in esteem, stature, and status! It 
does not seem quite right that the Negro has to win his way into a 
place in organized baseball or social life of any kind at such a fearful 
cost! 


THE “VITAL CENTER” 


Dr. E. Stanley Jones, writing in The Christian Century (May 3, 
1950), states that one of the “most startling and revealing things” 
that has come out of John T. Flynn’s book, The Road Ahead, is that 
in the estimation of a great many people, whether members of 
Churches or not, anyone who wishes social change is branded either 
a Socialist or a Communist. ‘The possibility of a Christian alterna- 
tive does not arise.” Everyone is to be fitted into one of the isms. 
Jones believes that this situation is indicative of the complete secu- 
larization of our society. ‘The Christian does not stand for anything 
distinctive; in fact, he is supposed to align himself with one or other 
of the parties of the world. To wake up to the fact that society does 
not look to the Christian for the way out, that it does not believe 
there is a Christian way out, comes as a shock, writes Dr. Jones. 

In the article referred to, Dr. Jones proceeds to propose the Chris- 
tian way out of the dilemma of the isms by offering his typical solu- 
tion: the Kingdom of God. In clear terms he states his position, as 
he has done so often, and he calls upon the Church to adopt this 
absolute position, come what may. Interpreting the Kingdom of 
God as a Christ-centered social order which offers the only freedom, 
he applies his blueprint to capital-labor relations, race relations, 
East-West relations, and pleads for the West to take the initiative 
in breaking the present impasse in international relations. His pro- 
posal starts with the Gospel of the Kingdom as an implementable 
reality which can be realized in this world. ; 

Whether Dr. Jones’ solution is possible or true is a question. We 
wonder whether the Kingdom can be exegetically interpreted in such 
simple terms. Further, the evangelistic foundations for such an 
implementation are lacking; and even if the whole world were Chris- 
tian it would be a question as to whether such a “Kingdom” solution 
to our social problems and isms could be realized. Jones is right 
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and yet he fails to take into consideration the many-sided aspects of 
the Kingdom of God. 

We are offered another solution to our social problem today, not 
by a Christian evangelist, but by a profound student of social and 
economic history. 

Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., of Harvard, has put many 
serious-minded people in his debt through his book, The Vital Cen- 
ter (Houghton Mifflin, New York). While his analysis and proposal 
may not satisfy everyone, he does point up the crucial problems 
which Christians today face in the social and economic order. 

Schlesinger believes that what is needed is a central position that 
offers freedom to the maximum within the limits of general welfare 
in a technological age. He believes that we have learned something 
from the New Deal, from the exposure of the Soviet Union, and from 
the deeper understanding of man in our time. He acknowledges his 
debt to Niebuhr and other theologians in their emphasis upon the 
sinfulness and value of man. But instead of making man’s depravity 
the basis for an authoritarian order, he uses it in his construction of 
a realistic center for democracy. 

Schlesinger thinks that ultra conservatism in politics and econom- 
ics brings about its own undoing. ‘The Left has also failed, and 
Russia is its prize example. Both, carried to extremes, result in 
violence and terror. Yet Schlesinger welcomes the help of conserva- 
tives because they value freedom, while he is afraid of the ““dough- 
faces,’’ namely, “democratic men with totalitarian principles.” 

Mr. Schlesinger proposes no detailed blueprint to implement his 
vital center. He is realist enough to know that modern man is flee- 
ing from freedom and that he needs morale. Further, he is free 
from all the optimistic cant about man’s innate goodness and inevi- 
table historical progress. Modern man is uprooted, lacking a sense 
of community. He pleads for a “fighting faith.” He knows that 
the essential strength of democracy is in the value of the individual. 
Man must be reformed, and his will must be strengthened. He re- 
lies upon our classical past for resources to achieve this vital center. 
There must be a resurgence of our “democratic faith.” He speaks 
of the ‘values of free society.” Schlesinger fears totalitarianism. 

Is this ‘‘vital center’ the solution? Much as Schlesinger strives to 
hold the perversity and the preciousness of man against all other sys- 
tems, his whole proposal seems to lack the essential motivation which 
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can give it spirit and life. Perhaps it is not the task of an academic 
historian to go beyond his methodology, but here and there one de- 
tects yearnings which hardly arrive at suitable solutions. How shall 
we achieve a “fighting faith’? Does the value of the individual de- 
rive from the community? How shall man’s will be strengthened? 
Whence shall we secure the needed moral energy? Can free society 
create and reform man? Is man “instinctively” anti-totalitarian? 
What makes totalitarian motivation wrong? These are a few ques- 
tions which come to mind when considering Schlesinger’s “vital 
center.” 

That there must be a Christian position that is characteristic of 
its nature, we cannot deny. But that either of these two proposals 
is the Christian answer is doubtful. A great many Christians, how- 
ever, are deeply disturbed by this issue. The Amsterdam answer 
needs much more clarification. To be sure, Christianity has no 
blueprint to offer for the establishment of a social order. But un- 
less clearer Christian proposals are offered, the persistent attacks of 
men like Flynn will continue to plague the lay mind. The Church 
must become clearer in its own mind regarding the Christian posi- 
tion. 


LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 


Writing in the New York Times Book Review magazine about lit- 
erature in the last half-century, Lewis Mumford, social philosopher 
and critic, makes some pertinent observations. He believes that 
the nineteenth century began in 1815 and ended in 1914. In the 
years between 14 and the present we have passed through changes 
similar to those which the Romans experienced between the period 
of the Antonines and the foundation of the Benedictine order. “It 
is impossible to understand the literature of the last half-century,” 
writes Mr. Mumford, “its contradictions, its dehumanization, its pre- 
occupation with violence, its increasing unintelligibility,” unless 
we “understand the great break that the first World War effected in 
the human mind. . . . We were born into the cocky, confident 
world of Bernard Shaw; and we have lived to understand sympa- 
thetically the plight of and confessions of Saint Augustine.” 

The profound optimism of Western civilization was inspired by 
the belief ‘‘that mankind had found the secret of happiness by turn- 
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ing its attention to the quantitative solution of all its problems.” 
Action was the thing; technical achievement would result in human 
progress. Then came voices like those of Spengler and Nordau 
raucously saying that degeneration was possible in the Century of 
Progress. Other sensitive spirits began to be apprehensive of the 
cancerous growths within society which issued in war, slavery, and 
barbarism. ‘The ‘“‘new writers” began to see the approaching cor- 
ruption, violence, and death. Whatever contribution Freud may 
have made to the understanding of man, he also contributed to the 
misgivings about modern man by exposing the depths of life out of 
which issued “spawning monsters that the rationalists of the nine- 
teenth century thought science had destroyed forever.” The world 
of the last century was daylight, as compared with the nighttime 
world of the present century. Men had forgotten the darker side 
of life, and they were spiritually unprepared for catastrophes. 

The machine has fragmented man and robbed him of wholeness. 
In place of the whole man, as Mumford says, our writers have cre- 
ated ‘‘a Surrealist Man, disemboweled like a Dali figure, kicking his 
own severed head across a blasted landscape.” ‘The writers of our 
time have mirrored the real man and situation of our time. They 
write “without love of a life that is unlovable.” They have exposed 
the depths of man’s being, and it may be that their portrayals will 
create a disgust for that which makes man inhuman. 

Mr. Mumford concludes by reflecting that “if our civilization is 
not to produce greater holocausts, our writers will have to become 
something more than merely the mirror of its violence and disinte- 
gration; they will have, through their own efforts to regain the ini- 
tiative for the human person and the forces of life, chaining up the 
demons we have allowed to run loose, and releasing the angels and 
ministers of grace we have shamefacedly—and shamefully—incarcer- 
ated.” 

To do this, the writer of our time must find “within himself the 
wholeness that is now lacking in his society.” He must interpret life 
in all its dimensions, and thus restore ‘‘reason to the irrational, pur- 
pose to the defeatists and drifters, value to the nihilists, hope to those 
sinking in despair.” 

In reply to this keen analysis, we may add that there are shafts of 
light beginning to shine through the thick clouds of literary realism 
today. The names of C. S. Lewis, Dorothy Sayres, T. S. Eliot, and 
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W. H. Auden are only a few of a growing number of writers who, pos- 
sessed of a deep discontent with as well as a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the modern outlook, are thrusting a faith through literature 
that seems to catch the imagination of our reading public. 


THE CHRISTIAN MISSION AND COMMUNISM 


On May 9, 1950, the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. A., adopted a statement on the relation of the Christian 
mission to Communism. Six principles were expressed which indi- 
cate the realistic and studied attitude of one Church toward Com- 
munism. ‘These principles read as follows: 


1. Christianity must prepare to live in the world with Commu- 
nism. ‘Throughout the foreseeable future Communism will be a 
fact in the world. Christianity can neither flee from Communism 
nor compromise with it on basic moral and spiritual issues. Where 
Communism is in control, Christians as citizens must be ready to ad- 
just to political, social, and economic changes, so long as they keep 
intact their spiritual integrity. “They must not react to Communism 
in such a way as to oppose constructive social change. 

2. Marxian Communism is basically irreconcilable with Christian- 
ity. Marxian Communism denies God; it has a low concept of the 
individual’s worth and destiny; though it may seek some good ends, 
its objectives are commonly gained by evil means. 

3. The rise of Communism is, in part, a judgment on the Church. 
It has been truly said that the acceptance and growth of Communism 
is in a measure due to the failure of the Church to practice what it 
has preached. The Church must meet Communism in a spirit of 
humility, repentance, and renewed dedication to the mission of the 
Gospel. 

4. The best answer to Communism is more and better Christian- 
ity. It is fatal merely to try to bolt the door against Communism. 
This holds good not only where Communism is strong but in Amer- 
ica as well. Because Christians are motivated by the love of Christ, 
they can surpass the achievements of Communists even on the mate- 
rial level where Communism lives. Through Jesus Christ they can 
meet men’s eternal need for God on the spiritual level where Com- 
munism has nothing to offer. 

5. Communists are potential Christians. Communists belong to 
the world for which Christ died. Therefore, the Church must pro- 
ject a definite Christian mission to Communists, giving special train- 
ing to missionaries who work in Communist-controlled and Com- 
munist-infiltrated lands. These missionaries cannot assume that 
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Communists are impervious to conversion, but will expect that the 
passion for economic justice, the self-denial, and the devotion to a 
cause which some Communists demonstrate, provide points of con- 
tact for the Christian message. A great many of these are not Marx- 
ian Communists at heart, and their spiritual frustration makes them 
open to Christian truth. 

6. Communism will never eradicate the Christian faith where it 
has taken root. American Christians, therefore, can thank God that 
there are Christian Churches in all Communist countries. We have 
faith that they will survive and eventually will modify and even trans- 
form the Communist philosophy itself. Meanwhile, we must maia- 
tain every possible tie with these Churches, understanding the terrific 
pressures under which they exist. We must sympathize with their 
suffering, believe in them constantly, and keep one with them in the 
fellowship of prayer. 


WORLD CHRISTIAN SURVEY 


The World Dominion Press’ has issued a comprehensive world 
survey of the Christian Churches. The production of the book has 
been under the general superintendence of the Committee on Survey 
and Research which is a joint creation of the International Mission- 
ary Council, the World Council of Churches, and the World Domin- 
ion Press. This survey supersedes the long series of surveys issued 
by the various mission bodies since 1911. It also supplements two 
useful recent publications.’ 

The book has three divisions: the story of the Churches in various 
countries, statistics, and a directory of Christian organizations. ‘The 
first division consists of five parts, each of which deals with the 
Churches in one area of the world. Thus Europe, America, Asia, 
Africa, and Australia are surveyed. Countries such as Denmark, 
Sweden, Canada, the United States, and Switzerland are dealt with 
in separate chapters. However, the chapter on “The Religious Situ- 
ation in Central and South-Eastern Europe” describes the situation 
in a number of countries. No part of the world in which the 
Churches are at work is omitted. Prominent names are attached 
to several chapters, i.e., Micklem (Britain), Asmussen (Germany), 
Ravasz (Hungary), Gallagher (Canada), Latourette (United States), 


1 World Christian Handbook, Editor, Kenneth Grubb; Associate Editor, E. J. Dingle. 
World Dominion Press, London, 1949. 

2A Christian Year Book, Editors, Hugh Martin and E. A. Payne; Associate Editor, Kath- 
leen Downham. Student Christian Movement Press, London, 1947. Christianity Today, 
Editor, H. S. Leiper. Morehouse-Gorham, New York, 1947. 
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Howard (South America), Inglehardt (Japan), Chen (China), Hoek- 
endijk (Indonesia), Morrison (Egypt), Newell (New Zealand), and 
Ram (India). 

No one should expect a first edition of so ambitious an undertak- 
ing to be free from faults and errors. The editors frankly admit 
that they have made no attempt to deal with the Roman Catholic 
Church. Sections on the Orthodox Churches are not complete. 
Some statistical sections originally proposed for inclusion have been 
curtailed, due to limitations of space. The articles written by indi- 
viduals are in every case not to be regarded as the official views of 
the bodies with which they are connected. Some of the chapters 
are too short; as a result the information is sketchy. Others are care- 
fully written by experts who set forth with clarity and imagination 
the situations of which they write. Paul Anderson’s chapter on the 
Russian Church, and Kenneth Latourette’s chapter on the United 
States are but two of a number of such excellent statements. 

Kenneth Grubb, in his admirable chapter on the purpose of the 
survey, makes the comment that whereas an inventory of the external 
aspects of the Church’s life and work may not be an index of its real 
influence and extent, nevertheless without these external aspects the 
internal realities of the faith would not be possible. He also states 
that the reader should remember that the differences in the situations 
which the Churches confront are so marked that one should hesitate 
to generalize about world Christianity on the basis of this survey. 
The Handbook is a body of convenient data, a composite product 
which in no wise ought to be thought of as setting forth a common 
strategy on the part of the Churches described. It will help to fur- 
ther develop the ecumenical mind by supplying the understanding 
needed regarding the Churches of the world, their situations, prob- 
lems, and their numerical strengths. 

The reader will be impressed by a number of facts regarding the 
Churches in various parts of the world. For instance, Spain allows 
no evangelical propaganda, nor does it allow distribution of Bibles. 
Yet, some evangelical Churches have experienced a revival, and the 
situation is ripe for evangelistic effort. Among Italy’s 100,000 evan- 
gelical Christians, the Pentecostals show great gains. Seminaries for 
the training of priests exist in Moscow, Leningrad, Odessa and other 
dioceses. Seventeen churches are open in Leningrad, a city of three 
million residents. There are eight and one-half million Christians 
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in India and one-half million in Pakistan. A few Christians in India 
are reverting to Hinduism, and there is still some question as to how 
free the Churches will be to propagate the Gospel, convert people to 
their faith, and teach Christianity in the schools. The book is 
packed with solid facts about the state of the Churches everywhere. 

Anyone wishing to know the racial, economic, and theological is- 
sues involved in the South African situation should turn to this book. 
Here one can learn much about Christianity in Indonesia, in the 
various parts of Africa, in New Zealand, in Latin America, in Ethi- 
opia. 

In spite of war, persecution, impoverishment, and threats, the 
Church is a living and a growing community. It is fast becoming 
indigenous in so-called mission fields. ‘There are evidences to prove 
that Churches behind the Iron Curtain are vital and alive and that 
they are grappling with the problems of religious freedom and social 
responsibility. ‘There is a common nature about the problems 
which the Churches confront; the world front of the Church is the 
front of every parish Church and of every Christian. Indeed, this 
Handbook of world Christianity may well be a kind of Baedeker for 
every Church and for every Christian. 


BEST SELLERS AND THE RELIGIOUS QUEST 


The continued high sales of books like Peace of Mind (Liebman), 
Peace of Soul (Sheen), Mary (Asch), The Mature Mind (Overstreet), 
The Greatest Story Ever Told (Oursler), The Art of Real Happiness 
(Peale and Blanton), The Cocktail Party (Eliot), Mr. Jones, Meet the 
Master (Marshall), and many other books of either a religious or 
semi-religious character seem to indicate that the reading public seeks 
after religious satisfactions. 

During the week that this is written the New York Times Book Re- 
view indicates that Velikovsky’s Worlds in Collision sold 50,000 cop- 
ies the first month of publication at $4.00 per volume! What is the 
reason for this phenomenon? Some say it is due to the stimulus of 
pre-publication articles and news releases. Others say it is due, as 
Mr. David Dempsey indicates in the Review, to the belief that at the 
heart of Velikovsky’s mass of quotations and footnotes, there may be 
found a rosetta stone that might make the miracles and catastrophes 
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of the Old Testament believable. Some librarians say that the bor- 
rowers of the book are the same as those who borrowed Peace of Mind 
and Peace of Soul; “they seek verification of their religion.” Dr. 
Kaempffert, science editor of the Times, thinks that the book offers 
many people a support for their distrust of science. It may be that 
they are rebelling against the tyranny of science! Dr. Peale thinks 
that people want a buttress for their faith, and this book makes the 
Old Testament rest upon a substantial basis of fact which can be 
evidenced. 

Whatever we may think of Velikovsky’s book and its arguments, 
its immense popularity gives evidence to the fact that people do wish 
verification for their faith in the face of the apocalyptic and bewilder- 
ing changes through which we are passing. They also revolt against 
the tyranny of science. They are fed up with the steady diet of con- 
temporary realism which provides no vision by which the experiences 
of everyday life may be transfigured. 


THE TAYLOR APPOINTMENT AND THE CHURCHES 


About Christmas time, 1939, the late President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Mr. Myron C. Taylor as his personal representative to the 
Pope. This appointment was continued by Mr. Truman on the 
same “personal” and “tentative” basis until Mr. Taylor’s recent 
resignation. ‘The future of this arrangement is now up for discus- 
sion. 

At first President Roosevelt addressed letters to Dr. George A. 
Buttrick, then President of the Federal Council of Churches, and 
Rabbi Cyrus Adler, representative of the Jewish faith, in the hope 
that he might discuss important problems with all faiths. Later, 
however, he discontinued discussions with Protestants and Jews, but 
he and Mr. Truman continued the semi-official relationship with the 
Vatican through Mr. Taylor. 

By 1940, over thirty Protestant denominations or their agencies 
had requested the recall of Mr. Taylor, or the termination of the 
arrangement. Some approved the appointment as a temporary 
measure, in the hope that it would hasten the end of the war. 

Mr. Taylor has published the correspondence between Pope Pius 
XII and President Roosevelt. He has also made some claims regard- 
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ing his achievements during his Vatican residence. Among them are 
the facilitating of relief for refugees, and the early withdrawal of 
Italy from the war. He also sought to enlist the co-operation of all 
who believe in God in an effort to stop atheistic Communism. In 
the latter, however, Mr. Taylor has revealed his ignorance regarding 
the non-Roman Christian world. 

The issues in the matter are few but important. Protestants do 
not object to the President’s desire to seek advice on religious mat- 
ters from all the Churches, but they do object to any special position 
given to one Church above others. Protestant Churches also object 
to the status of Mr. Taylor, who claimed the “honorary” rank of 
ambassador, a rank which neither the President nor the Senate con- 
ferred upon him. 

Pressure is now being put upon Mr. Truman to appoint a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Taylor. ‘The Pope wishes an “accredited” and “perma- 
nent” diplomatic envoy in the Vatican from the United States. The 
Vatican refuses to allow the U. S. embassy to handle Vatican affairs. 

Protestants should demand that this whole matter be taken out of 
the hands of the President and be placed before the Senate where it 
belongs. Then, if that body decides that the Roman Catholic 
Church is a “‘state’’ or “‘nation,’”’ an accredited ambassador may be 
sent to the Vatican. 

There are only two objections to the maintenance of diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican: (1) that it confers upon one Church a 
special favor, and (2) that it sets up a relation between a Church and 
our state which we as a nation have renounced. The “wall of sepa- 
ration” demands that our form of government cannot set up diplo- 
matic relations with any Church-state, which the Roman Catholic 
Church manifestly is and claims to be. 

As for Mr. Taylor’s statement that his appointment was a bulwark 
against Communism, or even a major part of “a mobilization of the 
moral and spiritual forces of mankind on a scale of widespread influ- 
ence never before seen in history,” we think it more than slightly 
exaggerated. Protestants quite generally feel that instead of pro- 
moting Christian unity against Communism, it has really created 
more disunity; in fact, it has resulted in less co-operation and more 
tension between Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue WorsHIP OF THE ENGLISH PurRITANS, by Horton Davies. 304 pp. 

London, Dacre Press, 1948. 25s. 

This is a monumental work. It is the best case for the Free Church 
tradition of Christian worship which the reviewer has ever read. Its 
purpose is not primarily historical but practical: to show the relevance 
of the Reformed tradition in Christian worship today and to reawaken 
the interest of the Reformed Churches in Great Britain to their own 
rich liturgical inheritance. The author hopes it will assist the Ecu- 
menical Movement. “The reunion of the Christian Churches cannot 
come to fruition on the sand of expediency, nor on the clay of sentimen- 
talism; it is the fruit of the Holy Spirit. That fruit springs from soil 
receptive of our deep spiritual unity in Christ and firm enough to refuse 
to give up what is most precious in our own traditions.” The author's 
sincere desire for this great work is to aid toward the fulfillment of our 
Lord’s High-Priestly prayer for his disciples “that all may be one.” 

The author is Professor of Divinity in Rhodes University College 
(University of South Africa). This book is the author’s historical thesis 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of Oxford. But 
it reads easily—and interestingly. It is worthy of the labor spent upon 
it. Its purpose of being practical is so successfully achieved that it could 
well serve as a textbook for the study of Puritan worship. 

The nature of English Puritanism, the theology of Reformed worship, 
Puritan worship and the Continental Reformed Churches, the Word of 
God as the supreme liturgical criterion, Puritans and the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, set forms or extemporary prayers, Puritan prayer books, 
Puritan preaching, Puritan administration of the Sacraments, Puritan 
exercise of ecclesiastical discipline and finally a survey and critique of 
Puritan worship are the principal subjects of the fifteen chapters of the 
book. Four significant appendices follow: “Comparative Analysis of 
Puritan Liturgies,” “Art and Music in Puritan Worship,” “The Puritan 
Attitude to the Creeds,” and “Puritan Family Worship.” The bibliog- 
raphy and the index are comprehensive. 

If eternal vigilance is the price of civil liberty it is no less true of relig- 
ious liberty in all its fields. If a heritage is to be preserved and trans- 
mitted it must be thoroughly known. This book is an excellent sum- 
mary of Puritan worship. It is of value to Presbyterians as well as to 
Congregationalists. To Presbyterians who know their heritage of Re- 
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formed worship it will show exactly where divergencies occurred and 
why. Quite objectively the author shows where the Puritans departed 
from their original and Reformed practices and tenets and followed the 
more radical iconoclasticism of the Barrowists, Brownists, and Separatists. 
Cromwell wrought as much havoc upon Presbyterian worship and auton- 
omy as he did upon beautiful English Churches and cathedrals. More 
than once he prorogued General Assembly, expelling its commissioners 
between lines of his soldiers. The more adequate content of the worship 
of the Church of Scotland was well nigh annihilated by the Brownists who 
condemned the Gloria Patri as not Scriptural, the Creed as “Romish,” 
they “scunnered at” the Lord’s Prayer, they even abolished the reading 
of the Scriptures from worship! In the chapter on the worship of the 
Separatists we read their reasons for such radicalism. 

The original position of both Puritan and Reformed favored a liturgy. 
Neither objected to the Book of Common Prayer as a liturgy, only be- 
cause they considered it insufficiently reformed. ‘They objected to vest- 
ments associated with Mass, they favored cassock, bands, and gown; they 
objected to the ring in marriage, to any funeral service, to private bap- 
tism, to godparents in baptism, to the Ordinal, to all festivals—including 
Christmas and Easter. 

The reason Puritan and Reformed worship was so much more radical 
than Lutheran or Anglican was because of the thesis upon which each 
proceeded. The former would have nothing without Scriptural warrant; 
the latter preserved the historic and valuable elements which were not 
against Scripture. 

The use of the Book of Common Prayer according to the recommenda- 
tions of the Presbyterian Divines at the Savoy Conference represents true 
Reformed and Presbyterian standards. It should not be forgotten that 
the original prayer book of the reformed Church of Scotland was the 
Second Book of Common Prayer. John Knox declared he ‘could think 
well of it.” Calvin’s conviction on the need of a prayer book is given in 
his letter to the Lord Protector of Edward VI (p. 38), his favoring the 
incorporation of General Confession with Pronouncement of Absolution 
in worship (p. 42), his belief in the retention of Confirmation, of weekly 
Communion and Communion for the Sick (p. 44). 

The author admits the validity of the following criticisms of Puritan 
worship: the extravagances to which extemporary prayers lent themselves; 
they made too great demands upon the intellectual and spiritual capaci- 
ties of both ministers and congregations; in their fear and detestation of 
the Roman Church they did not give sufficient heed to the customs of the 
primitive Church or to the conclusions of the Reformed Church on the 
Continent; the Puritan carried his reverence for the Scriptures “to the 
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point of Bibliolatry”—ignoring the accumulated liturgical wisdom of the 
centuries—practically denying the continued guidance of the Holy Spirit 
in the Church. 

Puritan church discipline was real; it was earnest. From the list of 
those excommunicated from the Independent Church of Rothwell (1690- 
1715): “Bro. Campion for proffering love to one sister while engaged to 
another; Bro. Cussens for being overtaken in beer; Bro. Crozier for spend- 
ing a Day in an Ale-house and going away without paying his reckoning; 
Sister Heminton for taking a journey on the Lord’s Day; John Cussens for 
threatening to knock his brother’s brains out; Betty Coates for whispering 
and tattling.” 

“The evangelical worship of the Puritans was characterized by purity, 
simplicity and spirituality.” 

The recent Book of Worship of the Congregational Christian Churches 
and our own Book of Common Worship provide a medium for ‘“‘evangeli- 
cal worship in purity, simplicity and spirituality”—with recovery of much 
invaluable material of the ecumenical Church, while preserving what is 
most precious in our heritage. 

JAMES SHACKELFORD DAUERTY 
Clearwater, Florida 


ETERNAL VALUES IN RELIGION, by James Bissett Pratt. 162 pp. New York, 

The Macmillan Co., 1950. $2.00. 

This is primarily a book on worship. Written by a professional philos- 
opher, it is none the less the work of a man who, standing within the 
Christian Church, has experienced the personal meaning of worship. He 
had also known in their own setting the religions of the Orient, and any- 
one who has read his Pilgrimage of Buddhism will be prepared for his rare 
ability to get inside the religious experiences of other faiths. Yet the 
philosopher in him is never absent. Consequently, the discussion moves 
from the very concrete problems of the conduct of church worship to the 
profound philosophical considerations on which valid worship rests. 

First of all, he asks why people worship, and gives three reasons. It 
strengthens religious faith by giving it tangible expression and social re- 
inforcement. It brings about certain desirable emotional results, com- 
forting the sorrowful, reassuring the doubtful and the desperate, enhanc- 
ing our deepest joys, and giving hope and peace. It stimulates, guides, 
and undergirds the moral life. In discussing each of these, he offers his 
critical appraisal of Protestant worship, and no minister should miss his 
searching comments and queries. 

It is clear from his analysis in the first chapter that he has no faith in 
devices for inducing the experiences by some subjective psychological 
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techniques. To him the objective side of worship—the actual contact of 
the worshipper with a real God—is the condition of any subjective effects. 
This implies an order of reality beyond the scope of nature as scientifically 
known; and this, he says, “is as hard a fact as any in the naturalistic cabi- 
net,” even if we cannot specify what it is. To have at least a reverence 
for that Unseen, and perhaps to sense its presence: that is the heart of 
religion. But this is inevitably a private experience and public worship 
can at best only open the way for it. 

To those who would call this unintellectual he replies that religion 
shares with philosophy the task of widening our horizons; but this re- 
viewer cannot share his view when he says that “‘philosophy is more stimu- 
lating to intellectual activity; religion more productive of spiritual 
peace.” Surely the widening of our horizons in religion forces a per- 
petual revision of our values and our assumptions, and religion may 
legitimately engender agony as well as peace. 

The mystical awareness seems to be for Professor Pratt the essence of 
religion, and while he acknowledges the tonic moral effect of such ex- 
perience, this is regarded as a secondary matter. Against moralism he 
inveighs several times. Though himself a distinguished psychologist of 
religion, he also recognizes that psychology cannot pass judgment on the 
objectivity of the mystic’s contact: that is a question for philosophical 
examination. He has little patience with those who, like Leuba, drew 
parallels between certain physical concomitants of extreme mystical ex- 
perience and those present in intoxication or epileptic seizures, since 
there is nothing significant proved by this. And he states well the logical 
dilemma of such psychologists when he says, “Plainly it will hardly do to 
argue, mysticism is illusory because its cognitive states are not repro- 
ducible; and with the next breath to argue, mysticism is illusory because 
its cognitive states are reproducible.” 

He returns to this problem in the last chapter, where he undertakes a 
careful examination of the claims of religious experience to give knowl- 
edge. At the end, however, his answer is very cautious: mystical experi- 
ence cannot furnish publicly verifiable knowledge, it can only “supply 


faith or opinion in the form of [private or subjective] knowledge.” “I 
cannot see my way to the assertion that religious experience furnishes 
knowledge.” 


His discussion of “the nature of Christianity” is the least satisfactory 
part of the book, and was written apparently before recent New Testa- 
ment criticism had, under the leadership of such scholars as Bultmann, 
Dodd, and Cullmann, demanded radical revision of research in the Gos- 
pels. But his sense of balance leads him to combine the emphases on the 
religion of Jesus and on the religion about Jesus in a statement that “for 
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the really typical Christian of all the ages it is the living Christ that has 
dominated thought and action. This is really the secret of the revolu- 
tionary power of Christianity.” The difficulty has been that Christians 
seem to insist, in a way that oriental believers do not, on literal interpreta- 
tion and acceptance of their creeds, and that we fail to look through the 
symbols of faith to that “Determiner of Destiny” who eludes our defini- 
tions but whom we cannot escape. 

It may be that this posthumous volume is “dated” in many respects, 
but in dealing with the “eternal values in religion” he treats of that which, 
though out of style just now, will be in style again some day. 

Epwin E. AUBREY 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


KIERKEGAARD UND DER VERFUHRER, by Walther Rehm. 620 pp. Miinich, 

Hermann Rinn, 1949. 16 DM. 

This is a very big book, the biggest that has been written about S. K., 
if we leave out of account the immense literature he wrote about him- 
self. The great work by Emanuel Hirsch was published in three vol- 
umes and has many more pages than this book which is published clum- 
sily in one fat volume and with small print but contains 225,000 words, 


one-fifth more than the biggest book hitherto printed about S. K. This 
economy reflects the present economic situation of Germany, but it is 
still more significant that such a book can be published there at all after 
the War and can be sold for about six dollars. It is more amazing that 
this book was written before the end of the War, in 1944 and 1945, which 
were the most disconsolate years for Germany, by a man only forty-four 
years of age, who escaped I don’t know how from the draft and wrote 
either in an ivory tower or in a bomb-proof shelter. I suppose that then 
as now he was Professor of the History of Literature in the University of 
Freiburg. It was characteristic of the Germans before the War that they 
relied, as Rehm does now, upon German sources or upon books translated 
into German. Except for the translators, very few Germans who write 
about S. K. have taken the pains to learn Danish, a kindred language 
spoken just beyond their border, whereas very few have ventured to write 
about him in English without knowing his language. I do not say this 
in disparagement of Rehm, for good German works are abundant, and 
no one his digested them more thoroughly than he. He has moreover 
the advantage of writing with a complete knowledge of modern European 
literature and is thus able to shed abundant light upon S. K.’s relation to 
German Romanticism (a subject which in my biography was treated too 
slightly) and is able also to illustrate the significant positions of S. K. by 
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parallels in contemporary or subsequent literature. There was perhaps 
never a book so well documented. The 97 pages of notes in finer print 
make up a fifth of the whole book, a proportion which is perhaps unique 
and certainly is rare. I can vouch for the pertinence of the references, 
for I possess most of the German books which deal with S. K., but I sup- 
pose that no other English reader would be helped by them in the least 
degree. 

It would not be appropriate to write for THEOLoGy Topay a long re- 
view of this big book. I must content myself with affirming that it is 
very important. No other book on S. K. has been written with superior 
knowledge and, I am inclined to say, with so much skill. No psychiatrist, 
I think, has come so near to detecting the character of S. K.’s malady. I 
read this book with the liveliest interest, although the title, “Kierkegaard 
and the Seducer,” led me to expect that the theme would prove to be a 
trivial one. The author admits that the idea of “the Seducer” illumi- 
nates only a section of S. K.’s inward world, but he is right in affirming 
that it is central. Seduction occupied a large place in S. K.’s thought. 
Don Juan, as the “type of the musical erotic,” is studied in the first vol- 
ume of Either/Or, and that volume concludes with “The Diary of the 
Seducer,” another John or Johannes, who is distinguished as a reflective 
seducer whose interest is not how many he seduces but how he does it. 
“Quidam’s Diary,” which was meant for this book, was transferred to The 
Stages. This is an example of unhappy love which was checked by the 
ethical question, “Guilty?/Not Guilty?” S$. K. thought of writing “The 
Diary of a Courtesan,” and he proposed also to write “Diary No. 2,” the 
hero of which was to be Johannes Mephistopheles, the type of a demonic 
seducer. Something of this sort he actually did write: it was the story of 
the Merman and Agnes told by Johannes de silentio in Fear and Trem- 
bling, and in the Concept of Dread we have a deeper study of daimonia. 
How many Johns we have here! And Johannes Anticlimacus, the pseu- 
donym of S. K.’s most serious religious books, was also a seducer, though 
in a higher sense. For it was S. K.’s aim, by means of “indirect com- 
munication” and his elaborate machinery of pseudonyms, to seduce men 
away from the aesthetical to the ethical and the religious. Poetry is 
seductive, and the poet is essentially a seducer. S. K.’s dialectic-antithetic 
method of composition made use of counterpoint, therefore we are to 
understand that Christian agape and charitas, wherever they appear in 
his religious discourses, especially in The Works of Love, are related to 
aesthetic love as its exact counterpart. S. K. regarded himself as a se- 
ducer. This is true; but it is a truth which this author has abused. In 
his later and severer writings S. K. sought no longer to seduce but to 
repel—and with that Rehm is no better pleased. 
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This is not only a prodigious book but a portentious one, for it fol- 
lows the tradition begun by Schrempf, who took the pains to translate all 
of S. K.’s works but concluded each with an epilogue which passionately 
denounced him, and followed them all with a sort of biography in two 
volumes which was meant to annihilate him as a man and as a thinker— 
all this for the sake of justifying himself for renouncing Christianity. 
Rehm too writes passionately, but he appears to object only to S. K.’s 
interpretation of Christianity. Therefore, though I read his book with 
the keenest interest, I read it with dismay. Rehm would hardly have 
devoted ten years to the study of S. K. if he had not found him an extra- 
ordinarily interesting subject. Yet when he is through with him there 
appears to be little left to admire; he disparages him so thoroughly that 
he hardly allows him to be a good man, least of all a Christian. Only as 
a poet does he admire him, and in that character he seems inclined to 
think (as S. K. did) that, if his poetical gift had not been strangled by the 
religious, he would have been the most interesting poet that eve1 lived. 
Yet he upbraids him most sternly for the fact that at the moment he be- 
came a religious man he did not totally renounce the aesthetical, the 
poetical, the interesting, the romantic spirit of adventure, which were 
qualities of his nature, and were not simply a sign of the persistent influ- 
ence of German Romanticism, which early in his life he had denounced 
by arguments he had learned from Hegel. A Kierkegaard divested of 
his very nature would not have been Kierkegaard, and he never could 
have been the subject of absorbing study such as Rehm and many others 
have devoted to him. No author of modern times has been the subject 
of so much study. Where there is so much smoke there must be fire. 

It cannot be denied that S. K.’s talents as a poet and thinker were em- 
ployed in the service of religion—and very seductively. It should be rec- 
ognized also that the exercise of these talents had the effect of saving S. K. 
from the insanity into which his brother the bishop fell along with other 
members of his family, and from the “silent despair” into which his father 
lapsed. I am not shocked by Rehm’s assertion that S. K. was a demonic 
personality, and that out of his own experience he drew his deep psychol- 
ogy; for this is what S. K. says of himself. It is certain that he was not 
insane, even though he was a genius; but it is plausible to believe that 
he was cured of a sickness almost unto death, from the fate of being dis- 
solved into many personalities stridently opposed to one another, by 
writing the “aesthetic” works in which he sharply analyzed himself in 
the shapes of the many pseudonyms and characters which he produced. 
This involved the most intense egocentric preoccupation. It was a high 
price to pay for his cure, and we may think that it might have been at- 
tained more cheaply by preoccupation with others, if his situation had 
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been different. But from his painful introspection we derive gratis not 
only pleasure but instruction. 

Rehm entirely ignores the intellectual eminence of S. K. and the pro- 
found influence he has had upon philosophers and theologians, and also 
the edification which simple people find in his religious writings. He 
might claim that his theme excluded all this, but he does not treat this 
theme narrowly. And he is glaringly unjust when, after condemning 
his method of “indirect communication” and exposing the fallacy of his 
dialectic, he charges him hotly with onesidedness in his attack upon estab- 
lished Christendom, “the cataclysmic action” in which he stepped out in 
character, cast aside the mask of incognito provided by the pseudonyms, 
abandoned indirect communication, and spoke out so straightforwardly 
that no trace of dialectic was left. 

I who profess to be a lover of S. K. view in a different light the same 
facts which Rehm adduces. I do not love him for the intellectual supe- 
riority which astounds me, nor for his genius as a poet; I love him because 
I see this talented but unfortunate man struggling against his sins and 
gradually overcoming them in the fear and love of God. A biographer 
cannot fail to see a notable existential difference after his first conversion 
in 1838, and again after a second conversion in 1848, and cannot wonder 
(as Rehm does) that he died in peace. 

Rehm’s book might be very useful, if there were any who are disposed 
to regard S. K. as a saint, or any theologians who blindly follow him as a 
guide. S. K. insistently disclaimed that he was a pattern for Christians 
to follow or that he presented an exemplary system of theology. He rec- 
ognized that he was an “exception” and claimed only to be a “corrective,” 
and yet for many he has been both an inspiration and a guide. 

In America as well as in Germany (and also in Denmark) there are some 
who feel a strong antipathy for such a man as S. K. and for his presenta- 
tion of Christianity. Such men will welcome Rehm’s book. But as a 
lover I denounce it because it is written without sympathy. It is with- 
out sympathy because it lacks compassion. 

WALTER LowrIiE 


Princeton, New Jersey 


THE ReELicious Revo_t Acainst Reason, by L. Harold DeWolf. 217 
pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1949. $2.50. 

RENEWING THE MIND; AN EssAy IN CHRISTIAN PHILOsOPHY, by Roger 
Hazelton. 192 pp. New York, Macmillan Company, 1949. $2.50. 
These two essays in religious epistemology run very closely parallel to 

one another. Both represent responses to the growing influence of 

Kierkegaard and his disciples (Barth, Brunner, Niebuhr) upon American 
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religious thought. Both defend the place of reason in religion against 
the anti-intellectualism of the neo-orthodox school, while at the same 
time recognizing that neo-orthodoxy has made real contributions which 
should be accepted and digested by the adherents of a more rational the- 
ology. Specifically, both men come from the greater Boston area (Boston 
University, Andover-Newton) and acknowledge particular indebtedness 
to Paul Minear and Nels Ferré. We might say that they present the 
Bostonian reaction to neo-orthodoxy. 

DeWolf’s method of discussion consists in a careful and objective state- 
ment of the ‘‘charges against reason” made by Kierkegaard and his disci- 
ples (Chaps. I, II), a point by point rebuttal of these charges (III), a 
counter-charge against irrationalism (IV), and a concluding doctrine of 
“reason and faith” (V) stating the truth in Kierkegaard in terms accep- 
table to a more rational theology. 

The charges against reason are (a) that its “objectivity” commits it to 
unbelief; (b) that its claim to judge religious truth is presumptuous and 
idolatrous; (c) that it is incompetent to attain certainty, cure doubt, com- 
prehend existence, find God, or explain evil; (d) that it leads to indefinite 
postponement of religious decision, tends toward pantheism, and over- 
simplifies an essentially paradoxical gospel. The counter-charges are 
(a) that consistent irrationalism is self-destructive; (b) that its use of para- 
dox “threatens the very possibility of communication”; (c) that apart 
from some elements of rationality (e.g., analogy) it gives no real meaning 
to existence; (d) that reason is required to prove that God is beyond ra- 
tional knowledge; (e) to distinguish between true and false revelations; 
(f) to commend one’s faith to others; (g) to fight idolatry; and (h) to per- 
form the “urgent constructive tasks” necessary to defend civilization at 
present. All these points are carefully and fairly considered, and lead 
up to a discriminating conclusion, in which kinds of “reason” compatible 
with faith are distinguished from those that are not. 

Hazelton’s book is less controversial and more constructive than De- 
Wolf's. It follows the guidance of St. Augustine and St. Anselm, as sum- 
marized in the classic formula, fides quaerens intellectum. This is found 
to involve four principles: ‘faith precedes understanding; faith needs 
understanding; faith pursues understanding; and faith achieves under- 
standing” (p. 73). In the application of these four principles a strategy 
of Christian thought is marked out, in which faith and reason converse, 
and mutually inspire one another, without violating each other’s auton- 
omy. ‘This strategy is consciously preferred to that of Brunner, whose 
Revelation and Reason is said to lay reason “supine before the prompt- 
ings and requirements of faith” (p. 89). 

The position of both books is closely analogous to that of John Baillie 
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in Our Knowledge of God. To this reviewer, it seems a sound and prom- 
ising position for American religious thought to maintain at the present 
juncture. 

WALTER M. Horton 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 


CAN PROTESTANTISM Win AMERICA, by Charles Clayton Morrison. 225 
pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1948. $2.50. 

This is essentially a book about church union. It should have been 
titled “Can the Churches of America Unite?” 

Dr. Morrison’s discussion has particular significance because his most 
concrete delineation of the form of the united Church (pp. 205-206) is 
essentially that which he presented to the official Unity Conference of six 
major denominations held at Greenwich, Connecticut, in December, 
1949. It advocated federal union of an organic type on the diocesan 
and synodical level within which “autonomous geographical units of an 
undenominational Protestantism . . . would be organically united” (p. 
206). This was one of the plans adopted by the Conference for formal 
consideration and thus has status as one of the live possibilities actually 
under negotiation. 

In the book, however, the more concrete features of the Morrison plan 
figure as a passing illustration rather than as a fully developed scale model. 
Back of this concrete sketch stands a more general formulation of the 
mutual concessions regarded as necessary to secure the union. “If the 
Episcopal Church would let the ecumenical church have its bishops and 
its historic episcopate without the sacerdotalism of the ‘apostolic succes- 
sion,’ and the Baptists, Disciples and Congregationalists would contribute 
their principle of congregational freedom, modified and disciplined by 
the principle of congregational interdependence and _ responsibility—if 
these were contributed to and received by the whole church, it would 
be a matter of relative indifference whether the structure—that is, the 
polity or order—of the ecumenical church were fashioned on the model 
of any one of the Episcopal-Presbyterian-Lutheran-Methodist group of 
churches” (p. 204). 

What prospect does Dr. Morrison find that makes him think the 
Churches would or ought to make such adjustments? His argument has 
many facets and runs into dozens of intriguing expositions of this issue 
and that—some major and some minor. His central emphasis seems to 
echo the historic position of the Disciples of Christ. ‘The only church 
Christ recognizes as his is the ecumenical church. The living church of 
which Christ is the living head transcends all denominational ‘churches’ 
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om- and includes the whole community of those who acknowledge his Lord- 
sent ship. Every Protestant denomination will affirm this. No denomina- 
tion claims that Christ is the head of its denomination. . . . Yet every 
N sectarian ‘church,’ by its very existence as such a ‘church,’ denies the 
truth that its conscience affirms. . . . Every denominational ‘church’ is 
thus a contradiction and denial of Protestantism. Here is the crux of 
the issue between a sectarian Protestantism and an ecumenical Protes- 
995 tantism. It does not lie in any controversial realm; it is an issue in the 
realm of the Protestant conscience” (pp. 179-181). This is to hinge the 
— whole matter on a single direct ethical insight which to many will seem 
an over-simplification. 
_— As to the method of reaching the goal Dr. Morrison is a gradualist and 
) is repeats his often stated theory that unification should start with the Fed- 
alee eral Council and other councils about to unite in a National Council of 
ber, Churches of Christ and should expand both along functional and ecclesi- 
oon astical lines. The assurance that significant steps in practical integra- 
= tion would move toward real union is found in the conviction that Prot- 
( estantism is inherently ecumenical in its genius and intention (p. 150), 
s and needs only the acceleration and direction of present tendencies. 
ally Chapters XII and XIII are the formal exposition of the “concept of ecu- 
menical Protestantism” on the basis of which conscience is appealed to 
— and practical conclusions are drawn. This section is the key to the book. 
del. The first half of the book is devoted to a vigorous and sometimes fright- 
the | ening exposé of modern secular culture, abetted by sectarianism, and the 
the sorry pass to which they together have brought our world. Dr. Morri- 
ond ) son’s specific critique of Protestant weaknesses is penetrating and some- 
., times scathing. Of this indictment Chapter IX, on Protestant localism, 
ute is probably the climax. It is not so much the denominations per se but 
| by the lack in local Churches of even so much universality as the denomina- 
/—if tions afford which brings Protestantism to its lowest ebb. Maultitudes of 
ae Cl congregations lack all significant sense of their relations to the universal 
the Church. It is from this valley of humiliation that the book’s successive 
odel chapters climb to the final and eloquent appeal to Protestantism in behalf 
>of S| of its ‘unfinished Reformation.” 
As indicated in the introduction, the book strings together a series of 
the | Christian Century articles. All were pertinent to the theme but treat- 
has ment of it is not too closely knit. Hence, the reader may find the book 
ssue slow in getting into its stride. It might even be profitably read as it has 
sto | been reviewed—backward. 
arch H. Paut Douctass 
h of New York, New York 
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Tue THEOoLocy oF P. T. Forsytu, by Gwilym O. Griffith. 104 pp. Lon- 
don, Lutterworth Press, 1948. 6s. 

This is a memorial volume to one of Britain’s foremost theologians pub- 
lished in 1948 on the centenary of his birth. Its author is one who knew 
and admired Forsyth before his death and who “writes in order, not in- 
deed to pay a debt, but to renew that debt.” The author’s intention is 
not merely to memorialize but, through a largely sympathetic introduc- 
tion to Forsyth and the major elements of his thought, to suggest that his 
insights provide a key to some of the most besetting theological problems 
of the present age. 

Born in Aberdeen, Scotland, Forsyth was reared a Congregationalist, 
studied at the University of Aberdeen, at New College, London, and later 
at G6ttingen, where he sat under Ritschl, whose influence conditioned his 
entire approach. After a succession of pastorates, he became principal of 
Hackney College, London, a position which he held with distinction until 
his death in 1921. 

Forsyth was primarily concerned with the problems of authority, Christ- 
ology, and reconciliation, the first two of which, and by implication the 
third, are “existential” today. Moreover, they are related to one another 
in Forsyth’s thought very much as they are in contemporary theology. In 
his search for religious authority he was faced with the breakdown of the 
doctrine of an inerrant Bible and yet he could not forsake the faith of 
Ritsch] that Christianity must have a genuinely historic basis. -The New 
Testament, particularly the Gospels, wherein this history is portrayed and 
interpreted, must therefore have some sort of authority for the Christian— 
after all, says Forsyth, the preacher starts with his Bible. On the other 
hand, there must be something authoritative for the Bible itself, namely, 
as Ritschl had said, the Gospel of the redeeming and reconciling grace of 
God in Christ. This is the divine act behind the Bible. 

At this point the problem of authority leads into that of Christology. 
What is this Gospel which is authoritative for the Bible? Forsyth replies, 
with Luther, that it is “a certain interpretation of Christ” given in the 
New Testament. Indeed, he is willing to go even further and identify 
this as some form of Athanasianism. We know God not only through 
Christ and with Christ, as Ritschl held, but also in Christ. 

The key to the knowledge of the nature of Christ Forsyth held, again 
following Ritschl, is to be found in his work. But here again, while his 
approach is the same, his conclusion is more evangelical than Ritschl’s. 
Reconciliation, he insists, demands atonement and the Cross must there- 
fore be seen as a satisfaction wherein God effectuated it. 

It is this Gospel of redemption, and not the idea of the Kingdom, from 
which the Christian witness to a radical social ethic springs, and it is the 
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same Gospel which, within the household of the faithful, leads to a rather 
high conception of churchmanship. 

Thus Griffith rounds out his portrayal of Forsyth’s theology. It is a 
semipopular, essentially accurate, and largely appreciative introduction 
to an important thinker. “Our concern in these pages,” he writes, “‘is 
with interpretation and not criticism.” The arrangement of the material 
in the chapters on authority and the person and work of Christ might 
have been less repetitious and more lucid, and one cannot escape the feel- 
ing that the whole book could have been more exciting. Nevertheless, 
there emerges from its pages a striking portrait of a theologian who is 
liberal without being merely humanistic, evangelical without being neo- 
orthodox, and Biblical without being antirational. This reviewer at 
least feels that the thinker to whom Griffith’s pages provide an introduc- 
tion might with great profit to theology be cultivated by students of our 
own day. 

Joun Newton THOMAS 
Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond, Virginia 


THE VITALITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE THOUGHT OF ANCIENT ISRAEL, by 
Aubrey R. Johnson. 107 pp. Cardiff, University of Wales Press, 
1949. 6s. 

In the preface the author begins with the statement that his study is the 
first of “a series of monographs designed to elucidate the saying of Habak- 
kuk (ii: 4b).”"» He hopes that this and the other monographs eventually 
will provide a prolegomena to Biblical Theology. 

The first section is concerned principally with the word nephesh. 
Originally meaning “throat” or “neck,” the term came to denote such 
things as “soul,” “life,” “breath,” “self,” “spirit,” “desire,” “individual,” 
“living person,” and finally through semantic polarization “corpse.” 

A word with somewhat the same expanse of meaning, ruach, is the con- 
cern of the second section. The common meaning, “air in motion,” 
“wind,” is found in both early and late Old Testament passages. As 
nephesh could denote life in ebb and flow, so vitality could be designated 
by absence or presence of ruach. When the Queen of Sheba was over- 
whelmed by Solomon’s wisdom and way of living she had no more ruach. 
The term could have either physical or psychical connotation. It could 
denote a good or evil “spirit,” a hot or cool “temper.” In fact, it was used 
to express the whole range of man’s emotional, intellectual, and voluntary 
life. Yahweh was not flesh, but ruach, and as such the giver of life. 

In the third section the author shows how not only the ego but various 
parts of the body are spoken of as engaging in personal behavior. Head, 
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face, eyes, heart, reins, bowels, mouth, palate, tongue, lips, forehead, nose, 
and ears are mentioned as if they determined actions. Johnson is em- 
phatic, however, in holding, against H. W. Robinson and L. H. Brock- 
ington, that this does not denote ‘diffusion of consciousness.” It is 
synechdoche, for which there are abundant examples in English. For 
the Israelite man was a psycho-physical unit. 

The final section deals with life and death, which were not always dis- 
parate poles. In the Old Testament “to be in sickness of body or weak- 
ness of circumstance is to experience the disintegrating power of death, 
and to be brought by Yahweh to the gates of Sheol; but to enjoy good 
health and material prosperity is to be allowed to walk with him in full- 
ness of life.” 

In his specific undertaking the author has succeeded admirably. The 
text is profusely documented, the printing excellent, and the price re- 
freshingly moderate. 

Ovip R. SELLERS 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


INSTRUCTION IN FAITH (1537), by John Calvin. Translated and edited by 
Paul T. Fuhrmann. 96 pp. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1949. 
$2.00. 

One of the insights of the contemporary reinterpretation of the Refor- 
mation, of which we have heard so much, is the clear distinction between 
the earlier and later writings of men like Luther and Calvin. The differ- 
ence corresponds with the first period of prophetic affirmation and the 
later more doctrinaire discussions of the post-Reformation age. The 
reason why all this is important is that, unwittingly, most of us in the 
Protestant tradition understand our Reformation faith in terms of the 
later rather than the earlier expression of it. But, and this is the con- 
tention of much recent research, it is only in the early category that we 
discover the true essence and core of Reformation Christianity. 

This little book is a sort of footnote to the thesis that the Reformers 
need to be studied in their prepolemical period. Calvin’s Institutes of 
1559 (the so-called “definitive” edition) is a large and ponderous work, 
closely reasoned, and addressed to innumerable heresies and opponents. 
The first edition (1536) is much smaller in size and more positive in tone. 
It has never been translated into English, an illustration of the fact that 
we tend to derive our knowledge of the Reformers from later rather than 
earlier sources (the same is true of Luther; the 1516 Commentary on 
Romans has not yet been translated into English). A year after the first 
edition of the Institutes, Calvin prepared a popular compend of his work, 
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and it is this that is newly translated by Professor Fuhrmann as Instruction 
in Faith (1537). 

The document itself consists of thirty-three short chapters. Some of 
the structure and much of the language is akin to the Institutes of 1559. 
The basic plan, however, like the Institutes of 1536 follows the three-fold 
exposition of Faith (what Calvin calls the “Symbol,” that is, the Apostles’ 
Creed), Hope (the Lord’s Prayer), and Love (the Ten Commandments). 
This structure was used by Augustine in his Enchiridion, by Luther in his 
Catechism, and by Aquinas in his Compendium Theologiae; Calvin, how- 
ever, puts the last of the three in the first place since his aim is to show 
how the Law is a preparation for Christ. 

The most suggestive and rewarding sections are those that deal with 
election, justification, the passion and death of Christ, and the sacraments. 
Curiously, there is no separate chapter on Scripture, though it is, of 
course, everywhere assumed as in Melanchthon’s Augsburg Confession 
(1530) which likewise contains no statement on revelation or the Bible. 

It must be said that the work is not all perfection. Some chapters are 
heavy and isolated. As a brief statement in the early years of the Refor- 
mation it was doubtless adequate. But it is hardly fitted for modern 
“communicants’ classes and church study groups” as the dust jacket sug- 
gests, although it could be used with profit by the pastor or leader. 

For all those who want to get back beyond the controversial period of 
the post-Reformation theology there are numerous helpful insights to 
be found here. The translator and editor, who is a competent Calvin 
student and who at present is professor of history of Christianity at Gam- 
mon Theological Seminary, gives several clues in his very useful notes 
and comments printed at the end of the text. For example, Calvin’s 
sources seem to have been two little-known essays by Farel and Lambert 
of Avignon, which like the Instruction have come to light only in recent 
years. In the matter of the relation between faith and repentance, Calvin 
put faith first. Faith is not something that makes us worthy in God’s 
sight; we are not justified by faith but through faith in Christ. The sac- 
raments are not spoken of as “‘symbols” but as “signs,” “marks,” “seals,” 
“badges”; the language is carefully chosen, and the whole section on sac- 
raments is an admirable instance of Calvin’s restraint. 

The publication of this historically and theologically important book- 
let is a distinct contribution to Reformation studies. Professor Fuhr- 
mann may seem to some to claim too much for this early tract, but he 
is surely right in describing it as breathing “the spirit of early Protestant- 
ism, which was neither a theology, nor an organization, but an inspira- 


tion. HucH THomson Kerr, JR. 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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PROTESTANT CHURCHES AND INDUSTRIAL AMERICA, by Henry F. May. 297 
pp. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949. $3.50. 

In Protestant Churches and Industrial America Dr. Henry F. May has 
given us one of the best studies yet published on the forces responsible for 
the emergence during the last decades of the nineteenth century of what 
has been designated the Social Gospel. He regards the Social Gospel as 
the most spectacular development of Protestant thought during the period 
covered by his research, namely, from 1877 to the middle ‘nineties. It 
was during this period that “suddenly or gradually, many were forced to 
realize that they were no longer living in an agrarian democracy, but in 
an industrial nation already increasingly dominated by giant corpora- 
tions.” 

The book is divided into four parts—two of which are primarily intro- 
ductory. In his first division, covering the period 1828 to 1861, the au- 
thor considers what he calls ‘the conservative mold.” Here he is con- 
cerned with the Church’s battle with radicalism and the possible place 
of Protestantism in social reform movements of the day. 

In his second division Dr. May finds that “the summit of complacency” 
on the part of Protestantism was reached in between 1861 and 1876. The 
Churches entered the Civil War period on the crest of the Revival of 
1858, “apparently triumphant over their old enemies, sluggishness and 
infidelity.” War profits facilitated Church expansion. awe and tracts 
were distributed in unprecedented quantities. 

Two giants appeared in the Church—Philips Brooks and Henry Ward 
Beecher. Brooks, according to May, transcended, but “did not in any 
particular conflict with his time.” This great New England preacher was 
primarily concerned with personal religion. “He even deplored the fact 
that English Episcopalians were turning some of their attention from spir- 
itual to social questions.”” Brooks, like many of his contemporaries, “‘be- 
lieved that social inequality was both inevitable and desirable.” Beecher, 
the other of these “two giants,” was by far the more popular preacher and 
reached far greater numbers, and was less reluctant to “express specific 
opinions on worldly matters.” It could not be said that in matters of 
social advance he was ahead of his day. Rather, he was abreast of his 
time. He was the spokesman for the masses. He was convinced that 
the Church would neglect at its peril the free and open discussion of 
questions the community wanted discussed. But he never evidenced 
sympathy with existing labor organizations. Unions, he felt, were prone 
to follow “glittering social theories” which tended toward irreligion and 
endangered “the great law of subordination.” 

In the post war years “little middle ground existed between complacent 
optimism and frustrated, eccentric radicalism.” However, the author 
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does find a gradual erosion of the “‘stern theology that underlay much so- 
cial conservatism.” With the teachings of Beecher and Bushnell the 
seeds were being sown that would later grow into a “so-called social 
theology.” 

Part III of the book presents a study of the “Sources of Social Change, 
1877-1895.” The spectacle of slums and depressions, farmer protests, 
and labor parties was not a pleasant one. Editors and clergymen were 
forced to answer the question why. Ministers could explain only in 
terms of human depravity. “Little in their experience fitted them to 
understand the motives of non-Protestant, slum-dwelling wage earners.” 
Dr. May critically examines “those earthquakes” which shook the ecclesi- 
astical complacency of the day and compelled church leaders to re-exam- 
ine their social ethic: (1) in 1877 a 10% wage cut on the majority of the 
railroads precipitated ‘‘the most destructive labor battle in American his- 
tory,” (2) in 1886 the Gould railroad strike and the Chicago Haymarket 
Disaster, and (3) in 1892-94 the Carnegie Steel Corporation’s labor -dis- 
putes which resulted in closed plants when labor refused to accept a cut 
in wages. A pitched battle between two boatloads of H. C. Frick’s 
Pinkerton detectives sent in to guard the closed mills fanned the flames 
of dissension. 

Rapid urbanization brought about by large scale production produced 
new moral problems. Academic precedents which insisted that all was 
well with the old received devastating blows. Radical movements every- 
where called attention to the failures of industrial capitalism. All this 
paved the way for the conservative social Christianity that was a “spon- 
taneous response to the challenge of industrial society.” Followed a pro- 
gressive social Christianity or “social gospel” that gripped the imagination 
ofmany. But for others this was not enough; a more radical social Chris- 
tianity emerged. 

Professor May avoids taking a positive position on theological issues. 
That he possesses a liberal view of Christian social ethics is apparent 
throughout. He loses no opportunity to challenge the ethical compla- 
cency of the Church. 

The greatest strength of the book seems to be in the author’s careful 
analyses of social situations and a thorough documentation of the ex- 
pressed attitudes of the Protestant Church and individual leaders. To 
the student and to the general reader this book commends itself as perhaps 
the most exhaustive treatment yet produced of the basic causes underlying 


the whole social gospel movement. 
Jacos A. Lone 


San Francisco Theological Seminary 
San Anselmo, California 
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Tue Docror’s PRoFEssION, edited by Daniel T. Jenkins. 129 pp. Lon- 
don, SCM Press, Ltd., 1949. 4s. 6d. 

This little book is a theologian’s report of the discussions of a group of 
Christian physicians, meeting in London under the auspices of the “‘Chris- 
tian Frontier,” during the years of 1945 and 1948. These conferences 
were also attended by nonmedical persons, and the physicians composing 
the group were about equally divided between Roman Catholics and non- 
Roman Catholics. 

This report recognizes the changing conditions of medical practice in 
England occasioned by the recent efforts to socialize the practice of medi- 
cine. 

It seems that one of the first things developed by the discussions of this 
group of Christian medical men was the fact that the Roman Catholic 
doctor has a number of problems settled for him by his Church, whereas 
the Protestant, or non-Catholic, physician must solve these problems for 
himself in accordance with his individual conscience and his church af- 
filiations. The chief differences of attitude between the Catholic and 
Protestant physician had to do with the following five points: therapeutic 
abortion; euthanasia; contraception; artificial insemination; eugenics. 

Concerning therapeutic abortion, there was a definite cleavage between 
the Catholic and Protestant viewpoints. Concerning euthanasia, it seems 
that all Christian physicians were opposed to this practice. Again there 
appeared definite differences between the Catholic and Protestant medi- 
cal men with respect to contraception, artificial insemination, and 
eugenics. 

These conferences emphasized the fact that Catholic medical practi- 
tioners present an attitude of solidarity respecting these debatable points 
which are variously regarded by non-Catholic physicians. Notwithstand- 
ing this difference of opinion, in a large number of ethical, moral, and 
social aspects of the practice of medicine there was well nigh uniform 
agreement between Catholics and non-Catholics. 

Much attention was given to the question of religious healing as fos- 
tered by the clergy and to that of the relation of the Christian physician 
to psychiatry. Another major topic discussed was that of medical mis- 
sions and medical missionaries. 

This group also considered the two different attitudes toward the phy- 
sician. ‘That is, is he to be looked upon as a highly skilled technician, 
or is he to be regarded, from a broader standpoint, as a “minister of 
medicine.” 

The author of this book is decidedly opposed to the idea that the phy- 
sician is merely a glorified technician, and it seems that these discussants 
likewise visualize him as being much more of a humanitarian. Of course, 
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the physician cannot be anything less than a glorified technician, skillful 
and up-to-date in all his methods of practice, but the Christian physician 
at least must be much more than that. He must practice his profession 
in the light of the obligations and inspiration of the religion he professes 
to believe. 

In the discussion of eugenics, there again appeared that cleavage be- 
tween the Roman Catholic and non-Catholic physicians. And it seems 
that there is not a little confusion even among Protestant doctors as to 
just what their attitude should be toward the various problems that arise 
in connection with the eugenic program. 

Neither group, under ordinary circumstances, were able to in any way 
bring themselves to condone suicide. 

These doctors and laymen seemed to be unanimous in their recogni- 
tion of humanism and secularism as great obstacles confronting the work 
of the Christian physician. All of these materialistic philosophies detract 
from the Christian viewpoint that the individual is precious in the sight 
of God. 

The attitudes of this medical group, it would seem to this reviewer, 
were very sound and sane; that is, they were both scientific and Christian. 
The conclusions presented concerning so-called divine healing are sensi- 
ble and practicable, though some scientists might question the conclusion 
that all suffering is due directly or indirectly to sin. 

A chapter devoted to ““The Doctor, the State, and Society” shows how 
Christian physicians in England are making every possible effort to adjust 
themselves to the new conditions of State medicine. The chapter on 
“Medical Education” indicates that this group were not unmindful of 
the deficiencies in the present day medical schools from the standpoint 
of training Christian physicians. It is the conclusion presented in this 
book that at present Christian medical students should seek to supple- 
ment the regular secular medical training by special Christian instruc- 
tion and supplemental guidance. 

The attitude of this group of discussants on psychiatry impresses me 
as being on the whole sound and scientific. Of course the Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant physicians take a different view of so-called ‘‘confes- 
sion.” To the Roman Catholic, confession to the priest is a sacrament 
and therefore something entirely different from the unburdening of the 
soul of a counselee to a counselor in the person of the Protestant min- 
ister or the psychiatrist.’ 

It is evident from the report of these discussions that both the min- 
isters and doctors who participated had been unfortunate in that most 
of their contacts with psychiatry had been with the Freudian variety. 
But I would like to commend the attitude of these Christian medical 
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men in their evaluation and criticism of materialistic and deterministic 
Freudian psychiatry. The Christian religion and psychoanalysis just 
simply do not go together. Many American ministers and Christian doc- 
tors could profit by reading this chapter on “Psychiatry and the Christian 
Doctor.” 

The last chapter is entitled “Practical Tasks before The Christian 
Doctor Today.” This is an inspiring and forward-looking exhortation 
to the Christian physician to live up to the opportunities of his profes- 
sion, on the one hand, and to his Christian obligations, on the other. 
It presents a plea for Christian practitioners of medicine to form asso- 
ciations for mutual encouragement and edification. It was believed that 
such groups of Christian doctors would have a salutary influence upon 
both the Church and the community. 

It is to be regretted that the many persons who would benefit most by 
reading this little book will probably never have it brought to their at- 
tention. But those who do peruse it will gain a wider and more far-flung 
concept of the privileges and responsibilities of the Christian physician. 

WILLIAM S. SADLER 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


Why Jesus Diep, by Pierre Van Paassen. 283 pp. New York, Dial Press, 

1949. $3.00. : 

The author of this book, a former well-known journalist, now a Uni- 
tarian minister, was born in a strict fundamentalist, Dutch Calvinistic 
home. In the days of his youth “after the principal meal” the “Word of 
God . . . our ali in all” was read and knotty Biblical questions argued 
and solved in a typically fundamentalist fashion. Doubt, however, found 
its way into this orthodox citadel, in the guise of Drew’s The Myth of 
Jesus, which was considered by the Dutch Calvinists as the beginning of 
the end of the Christian religion in Europe. 

Yet, says Van Paassen, this will come to pass not because of skepticism 
but because the Church has buried Jesus under a heap of dogmas. 

The nineteenth century tried to separate the “purely [sic!] historical 
Jesus from the object of the Christian faith’s worship, the Christ.” The 
task of the modern man—and it would appear that this is Van Paassen’s 
purpose—is to find this Jesus “hidden in our New Testament under the 
solid mass of stories, legends, ideas and doctrines.’’ Fortunately, we can 
discover this Jesus, for “Jesus gave himself to and for the poor.” This 
becomes the criterion to separate the truth from the myth, the history 
from dogma. Of course the Gospels are wholly unreliable as historical 
sources for a life of Jesus. For instance, Jesus was “certainly not [born] 
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in Bethlehem.” There was no census “of the whole world” in the time 
of Quirinius, no massacre of children in Bethlehem. Modern travelers’ 
descriptions and psychiatry have supplied what the Gospels failed to in- 
dicate: Jesus was “eidetic,” as a result of his youth experience, since “he 
must have seen” the activities of the rebel, Judas the Gaulonite. 

Luke has twelve verses on the childhood of Jesus. Van Paassen has 
twenty-four pages to describe his home, home life, village (which one?), 
and childhood games. 

The basis of the teaching of Jesus goes back to the Mosaic Covenant 
which became corrupted when the Israelites entered Canaan (altars of 
astral gods in the temple of Jerusalem). 

“Jesus was a latter-day prophet who restated the demands of the King- 
dom of God. . . . In that sense he may be regarded as a Messiah.” 

Jesus was essentially a Jew, who shared many beliefs with the Pharisees. 
“What is not Judaism in Christianity . . . is a mixture of a thousand 
rites and dogmas.” 

Therefore ‘Jesus was done to death for his intensive Jewishness” (p. 
72). 

“He tried to force the messianic era (in a political sense) by boldly pro- 
claiming its advent, like Rabbi Akiba did for Bar Kochba in 135 A.D.” 
(p. 73). 

The un-Jewishness of the Gospels is to be blamed on Paul, the enemy 
of the Torah, who preached “the principles for an absolute social slavery.” 

The key to the understanding of Jesus is what happened during his last 
week on earth. Briefly summarized, Jesus was a “messianic rabble rouser, 
a subversive person” who attempted a coup d’état by allying himself with 
the Zealots. “Like a king, riding on a white [italics mine] donkey, Jesus 
entered Jerusalem proclaiming himself King.” These rebels tried to 
seize the temple by crawling through the famous Siloam aqueduct in the 
same way David had captured the Jebusite City. But the alert Roman 
Legion slaughtered most of the armed rebels or trapped them and buried 
them alive in the aqueduct. Jesus withdrew from the Zealot party back 
to Galilee. But from then on Pilate was after the Zealots, amongst whom 
were Jesus’ disciples. Therefore, when Jesus tries to slip into Jerusalem 
for the Passover meal, he looks like a marked man. In fact the Galileans 
cannot taste the sacred meal because the “‘police are on their trail.” They 
flee to Gethsemane where he has an attack of hematidrosis (!), but the 
Roman soldiers capture him. Jesus was not brought before the Jewish 
Sanhedrin but before Pilate who, in the words of Marshall Lyautey, for 
raisons d’état had to get rid of this dangerous character! 

Then, while all his disciples had disappeared, Jesus was nailed on the 
Cross and crucified by Roman soldiers, the only witnesses of his death. 
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The pains were so severe that “there is not the remotest chance” that 
Jesus spoke the last words recorded in the Gospels. After he had died 
his body ‘“‘was thrown intc the ditch by the side of Golgotha.” ‘Then it 
was picked up and buried secretly. The Resurrection stories are inven- 
tions of third generation missionary apologists. The appearances of 
Jesus were invented by Peter who had not gotten over the failure of the 
attempt to capture the temple. 

The whole blame of Jesus’ death falls therefore on the Romans. The 
Christians concocted their Gospels in order to “curry their favor” by 
blaming the Jews. But the eternal Gospel of Jesus, his utopia of a 
Kingdom of God remains alive. 

This book is written in a very strange way. It has at times the style 
of the newspaper man, the detective story writer—and at times it reads 
like a paper written by a college sophomore who has plundered all kinds 
of secondary sources which he has not digested. The nonchalance of the 
tone of the book, the complete disrespect of Jesus, remind me of a Com- 
munist life of Jesus written in France in the late ’twenties in which Jesus 
becomes “Comrade Jesus” and lives the sordid life of the Red Belt of 
Paris. 

That anyone can write a life of Jesus while ignoring all the results of 
Biblical scholarship of the last hundred years, seems unbelievable. Only 
Loisy, Guignebert, R. Eisler, Maitre Renan are accepted with approval. 
Van Paassen’s scholarship is therefore the shoddiest I have ever met with 
in my lifetime. Does he not know that the text of Slavonic Josephus 
which R. Eisler used is a forgery? Why should the Gospels be more 
unreliable than Josephus or the Talmud? 

His imagination reaches heights unsurpassed. Where did he find that 
the Messiah was to ride on a white donkey? Many sincere Jewish schol- 
ars are uncertain as to the exact status of the Sanhedrin, since it was not 
recorded until the Talmud was finished 600 years later! Does Van 
Paassen know whether Siloam’s aqueduct was still in use in Jesus’ time? 
His knowledge of Hebrew and Aramaic is queer, to say the least; e.g., 
the name of Jesus (p. 29, Ya-hoshua or Joshua!). 


No better fiction was ever written. 
ERNEST R. LACHEMAN 


Wellesley College 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


La ConpDITION DU PHILOSOPHE CHRETIEN, by Roger Mehl. 204 pp. Neu- 
chatel, Paris, Delachaux & Niestle S. A., 1947. 8 Swiss francs. 
A title such as this is bound to attract an unusual amount of attention. 
The author is undeniably a rising star on the horizon of European 
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thought. Although a rather recent addition to the Protestant faculty 
of the University of Strasbourg, probably as successor to the late Victor 
Monod, Roger Mehl has already become the redactor-in-chief of the old 
Strasbourg Review. It is also noteworthy that Marvin Farber, editor of 
the volume on Philosophic Thought in France published by the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, has selected Roger Mehl to write the section on relig- 
ious philosophy in France. One cannot help but be eager to find out 
what this young theologian has to say on such a vital subject as the one 
announced in his title, namely, “the condition of the Christian philoso- 
pher.” 

These are evil days in our Reformed Tradition. At a time when the 
Roman Catholic Church is co-ordinating the efforts of hundreds and 
thousands of scholars all over the world to define the Christian position 
in terms of human thinking at its best, a yawning gap has widened and 
deepened between our Reformed faith and the world of culture. A few 
years ago one of the most distinguished journalists in the United States, 
the editor of a famous monthly, stated in a personal letter to a friend that 
what he was seeking was a “tenable fundamentalism.” ‘This public serv- 
ant was actually voicing a general concern, the plight of many a plain 
man in our time. Heeding the fact that he confided to a friend more- 
over, we cannot help thinking of years of silent solitude on his part, and 
further evoke the vast silent multitudes of men and women anxious to 
do justice to both their faith and their intellectual honesty. This jour- 
nalist believed in God, as do 95 per cent of the citizens of this country 
according to a recent, reliable survey—and one may well wonder whether 
the small fraction of the dissenters have actually spoken their final word 
on the subject. He was likewise one of the 90 per cent who stated that 
they pray; maybe, even, among the 56 per cent who said that they prayed 
“frequently.” It would seem no less certain that he was among the 76 
per cent describing themselves as church members. But he was also an 
intelligent man, a man of culture, one of the leaders of public opinion; 
and it is obvious that no one can give firm leadership who remains un- 
certain as to the implications of his Christian faith for his whole outlook 
on life. 

This is an old problem. From the very beginnings, Greek thought 
created difficulties for the Hebrew-Christian tradition just as this same 
Hebrew-Christian religion made difficulties for Greek thought. There 
were always those who felt that a saving faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
was sufficient. ‘Tertullian expressed their views for all times when he 
exclaimed: “What indeed has Athens to do with Jerusalem? . . . We 
want no curious disputations after possessing Jesus.” This apparent dis- 
missal of philosophy was echoed throughout the ages by such eminent 
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churchmen as Bernard of Clairvaux and many of the Reformers, of whom 
Luther was the most outspoken with his indictment of reason as “the 
Devil’s handmaiden.” In our day, however, such renunciation has been 
carried to new extremes by Karl Barth, only to be aggravated by the 
Barthians and other so-called “crisis theologians.” What, then, is Chris- 
tian thought? Proponents of the new Darkness claim that if it is philoso- 
phy, it is not Christian; on the other hand that if it is Christian, it cannot 
be philosophy. Is there any structure of human thought, then, which is 
at all adequate to the task of presenting the faith to people unwilling to 
believe that the best way to serve the Creator is to hold the lowest possible 
estimate of human reason? 

It would be optimism to call this an issue. It amounts to a deadlock. 
And as if to make it final, Barth will not even call upon the categories and 
language of reason to do maid-service in the communication of the Bible 
message. One of his latest ambitions is to tear down the last vestige of 
his own philosophic scaffolding. Under the circumstances one could 
hardly blame an élite for turning to the Roman Church, were it not that 
to do so amounts to jumping from the frying pan into the fire. 

What constitutes the relevance and powerful attraction of Roger Mehl’s 
book is that it begins at this juncture. Just as you and I, the laymen in 
the pew, pant for the catharsis of some “crisis” through which we may be 
pardoned for being men at all, this new book promises at long last to let 
us know “where this leaves me.” What, then, is “the condition of the 
Christian philosopher’’? 

The title immediately indicates a reformulation of the problem on the 
part of the author. It had evidently become purely academic to ask 
whether or not a Christian philosophy was possible; for, in spite of all 
the Barthianism of the world, it is a fact that there are in existence actual 
human beings of flesh and blood whose thinking is being, or has been, 
influenced by Christianity. Thus Claude Bernard ignored the vitalist- 
antivitalist issue of his day,'which had also led to a deadlock, to proceed 
with what proved to be an extremely successful series of experimentations 
in biology. The vicious circle had been broken, the rule of clever but 
empty dialectics had come to an end. Experimental medicine had come 
into existence. As the French put it, “C’est bien simple, mais il fallait y 
penser” (It is simple enough but it took someone to think of it). 

Mehl’s book, then, inaugurates a new approach, a practical approach. 
It is neither ideological nor one-sided. By this we mean that it proceeds 
from the existing situation at hand, a situation brought about by theo- 
logical thought in the face of stark human realities. We mean further 
that while a Germanic type of mind will boldly force its way into new 
realms of thought without the restraint which only a long practical con- 
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versance with political and cultural leadership can give, as is or was the 
case for the Greeks, the Romans, the Italians, the French and the English, 
here is a Gallic dexterity and delicacy of perception controlled, and re- 
tarded as it were, by a mellowed culture. To be sure, there is in Mehl’s 
book none of that sensationalism born of extremism; rather, the reader 
experiences that sense of being cautiously led by a sure guide who needs 
no supplementary course of reading. One is somehow reminded of the 
great critic who once remarked that “the gifted English scholar is wrong 
hardly ever, whereas the gifted German scholar is wrong very often.” 

As Mehl leads his reader to see it, the struggle of faith for the philoso- 
pher consists precisely in an effort to offer his meditation and his own 
truths to the light of revelation while remaining aware that there will 
never be a harmonious continuity between his truth and the Truth which 
is in Jesus Christ. Henceforth, the task of the Christian philosopher con- 
sists in a’ firm will to draw upon revelation without ever yielding to the 
temptation of erecting in a dogmatic way the system which he formulates 
in obedience to revelation, this same system being all the richer for it. 

Such a view ipso facto eliminates the solution of Roman Catholic scho- 
lasticism. On the other hand, it safeguards the Scriptural view of the 
Reformers without burning bridges painstakingly thrown across between 
Christianity and culture. There is neither eclecticism nor compromise 
in this solution. A fruitful dialogue may be initiated between the theo- 
logian and the philosopher only with the proviso that a discontinuity be 
acknowledged in the formal unity of the notion of truth. Provided also 
that the philosopher renounce once for all shutting himself up within a 
system of truths independent of the exigencies of revealed Truth. But 
then, the author asks, can the philosopher agree to this and yet remain a 
philosopher? 

In order to study this new aspect of his consideration, Mehl is led to a 
minute description of the metaphysical experience. It appears that such 
a procedure truly reaches to the divine and may even lead one to speak of 
God in a legitimate manner. At this stage the author ignores or avoids 
the empty controversy relating to “general” revelation and to the possi- 
bility of an “Ankniipfungspunkt” (point of contact). He remains on 
Scriptural ground to acknowledge in our sinful humanity a “common 
grace” which, even apart from the Biblical revelation, allows man to know 
the existence of God without, however, finding in such a knowledge the 
elements of a genuine theology. In such a context natural theology is 
part and parcel of metaphysics. The oft-quoted Romans 1: 20 thus im- 
plies that while metaphysics and dogmatics may both deal with God, and 
even with the same God, this does not mean that metaphysics constitutes 
the prolegomena, still less the foundation, of Christian dogmatics. 
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One of the most precious sections of the book (ch. IV) begins at this 
point of the investigation. Now that metaphysics has appeared as at 
best an unprofitable servant, great is the temptation on the part of the 
philosopher to say that his services are at least indispensable to the under- 
standing and communication of revelation. Mehl’s great contribution, 
then, is an analysis of what he calls “the intelligence of Revelation” as 
distinguished from any other form of understanding, more especially 
from “the metaphysical intelligence.” A most unexpected result of this 
analysis—and the reader feels that such must have been the experience of 
the author himself—is that while the two series of operations are indeed 
profoundly different, yet further study brings to light the realization that 
the theologian is not the only one to have had a change of heart in recent 
times. So has, in his own way, the philosopher. Just as the theologian 
has had to give up any compromise between Christian dogmatics and 
ontology, so also has the philosopher given up similar pretensions, and 
this under the impulse of phenomenology, existential philosophy, and a 
new conception of knowledge. On both sides, the notion of system is 
henceforth seen to be obsolete. Similarities on both lines of approach 
are such, however, that both the theologian and the philosopher have 
been brought closer to mutual appreciation and understanding. One 
more reason, the author adds, for each one to define his own domain more 
clearly, and not to impinge upon the privileges of the other. 

There is a legitimate philosophical exegesis of religion. What is called 
philosophy of religion is both valid and relevant. Once more, however, 
and in the light of previous analyses, any confusion must be carefully 
avoided between theology and philosophy. The philosopher must show 
his colors at all times. Not that he be excluded from the theological, or 
even the Christian, sphere, as Gilson thinks this to be the case after his 
reading of Barth. What Mehl obviously condemns is a philosophy of re- 
ligion pretending to be a genuine interpretation of revelation itself—as 
was the case for Schleiermacher’s Glaubenslehre. He who calls himself 
a Christian philosopher must have given up any intention of seeking truth 
through compromise; he must have made a clean break with all and every 
philosophy of pagan inspiration. Having made a fresh start, he must 
further acknowledge at all times his submission to Christian dogmatics 
and, beyond the same, to Jesus Christ. Henceforth his mind will be in a 
process of renewal. Yet his dependence is to be ascribed to the fact that 
the new man has not as yet been fully manifested in the Christian phi- 
losopher in whom the old man continues to live and to work. 

This sounds like unconditional surrender on the part of the Christian 
philosopher, and unconditional surrender it surely is. The Christian 
philosopher will build on new foundations. As soon as he has agreed to 
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the ultimate sacrifice, however, every parcel of truth which pagan philoso- 

hies had brought out in some form or other will be restored to him a 
hundredfold. Hence, the dangers of defeatism and obscurantism are 
now seen to have been mere illusions. It is more fitting to say of the 
Christian philosopher than of anyone else, that he who loses his life shall 
find it. 

As the book closes, a fruitful dialogue has begun between the theo- 
logian and the Christian philosopher, as between two partners enjoying 
equal freedom and equal dignity under God’s high heavens. In the new 
awareness of their condition, moreover, they are henceforth in a position 
to bring to light the reasons which used to make their discussions so ir- 
ritating and so fruitless. The Christian philosopher gives up his old 
idea that his task was to bring the contents of his faith into harmony with 
the exigencies of his reason. It is rather to renew philosophy itself, in 
its themes as well as in its deepest intention. 

Admittedly, the position of the Christian philosopher remains a diffi- 
cultone. What makes it so is that he is a man “knowing the time” (Rom. 
13: 11) in which he lives. It is the time of the Church—a very strange 
time. Everything is accomplished and yet everything remains hidden. 
One waits for what is to come; yet everything remains to be done—every- 
thing including the work of the philosopher. While pagan and even 
scholastic philosophers settle down to their task, the Christian philosopher 
actually lives in a two-dimensional mental universe; between time and 
eternity, or rather, he belongs to both. Emphatically, Christian philoso- 
phy deals neither with Jesus Christ nor with the ideas of Jesus Christ or 
of the apostles. Rather it views man in a universe whose dimensions are 
given to us by Jesus Christ. 

The above analysis does not begin to do justice to a book whose main 
value is to be found in its detailed analyses. Such, for example, are the 
determinations of the climate conditioning the classical proofs of the ex- 
istence of God (pp. 72 ff.); the reinterpretation of the “personality” of 
God in terms of the existential notion of presence (pp. 77 ff.). 

We are all deeply indebted to our colleague at the University of Stras- 
bourg for having provided the Reformed tradition in our time with the 
much needed formulation of a Christian epistemology which safeguards 
the faith while doing justice to the best in the world of culture. Here is 
truly the work of a Christian gentleman who knows how to lay full claim 
to the privileges of a liegeman to the Lord of lords without ever irritating 
or disparaging his fellowmen. It appears increasingly that only a careful 
delineation of respective spheres of jurisdiction between revelation and 
reason will pave the way for useful conversations leading to deeper under- 
standing. Once more the philosopher is being initiated to the order of 
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considerations brought forth of old by Augustine in De utilitate credendi 
—on the advantage of believing. The whole approach of Mehl, in fact, is 
in line with the best Augustinian tradition. The r°ader becomes aware 
that the influence of Pascal looms larger with ev chapter. The pri- 
mordial truth which La condition du philosophe chrétien reasserts in 
such a context is the proposition that the Christian philosopher is the only 
geniune rationalist in the realm of philosophy because his mind has been 
awakened to the Truth and renewed by the Truth so that he looks at it 
with new eyes. 

Our only criticism is that whether through an excessive humility or an 
inability to shake off the last vestiges of a dogmatic obscurantism, the 
author gives at times the impression of being more convincing to his 
reader than to himself. For instance, there was a magnificent promise 
of renewal of the whole subject of available evidence for the existence of 
God. The author had built up a beautiful and truly dramatic approach 
to it, culminating with the views of Lachelier and penetrating insights 
into the meaning of revelation. Surely this was an illustration of Chris- 
tian philosophy at its best, an example of what a genuinely Christian ap- 
proach to philosophy can achieve. In full possession of his surrendered 
power, the author had by now realized that Barth’s interpretation of the 
imago Dei had lent to the doctrine a hardness and systematic character 
which it does not have in the light of Scripture—and this was clearly stated 
in a footnote (p. 83). But more. The flawless analysis which followed 
(esp. p. 84) had definitely removed the reader far from the too famous 
Nein answer to Brunner. The point was made. The most original and 
creative views now loomed on the pure line of a restored horizon. But 
then, out of a clear sky—senkrecht von oben as it were—such delicate 
shades were suddenly blackened out (pp. 85 ff.). Even an elementary 
distinction between the respective climates of Summa Theologica and 
Contra Gentiles was fitfully ignored. The harshest obscurantism had by 
now been suddenly reasserted (p. 87), and this, in obvious contradiction 
with preceding conclusions so splendidly reached and formulated. To 
the point that the author himself felt like apologizing, or, at least, explain- 
ing (p. 88). Yet he proceeded further with the work of destruction. He 
managed in the same page (p. 89) to reconcile temporarily Barth and 
Brunner with an eye to the offensive at hand; to revive with full force 
Calvin’s si integer stetisset Adam; and even to “out Calvinize” this same 
Calvin in true Barthian style. Thus almost playing on words, he mis- 
read a passage of Calvin’s Commentary on Romans where the Reformer, 
speaking of the light remaining in God’s creatures, states that it declares 
his glory with sufficient evidence, yet it is not sufficient by reason of our 
blindness (aveuglement). Whereupon Mehl interpreted this to mean 
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that in reality sin has in a surprising way rendered man blind (aveugle). 
He added further that man has put himself in the “impossibility” of 
knowing God and of worshipping him properly. Mehl did not even 
spare Luther (am ’ * others). On page 92 the Reformer was taken to 
task for having lec yple to believe that the Word of God can limit itself 
in reviving that which was effaced (sic) in the heart of man, etc. Special 
emphasis was laid upon the misleading character of such a view. This, 
we must admit, shocked this reviewer all the more as he happens to owe 
a great deal of his own salvation to a meditation on Isaiah 42: 3. 

What, then, shall we say? If a book of such exceptional quality can 
thus be marred here and there, to a point where its author ceases mo- 
mentarily to believe in his own conclusions however incontrovertible, 
what must be the impact of the new darkness on ministerial candidates 
and on the ministry at large? What must be, on the other hand, the 
impact of such a frenzy on a thinking élite in our day? 

But we should not fall into the error of that astronomer who became 
so engrossed in sunspots that he labored under the delusion that the sun 
was rather dark. We gladly hail La condition du philosophe chrétien as 
one of the most outstanding contributions made to Christian philosophy 
in our generation—and, let us add, as the harbinger of a new day. For 


it shall not always be dark. 
EMILE CAILLIET 
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